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INDEXES 

Editor: Book reviewers apparently consider in- 
dexes in a class with the table of contents and 
not as a critical part of a book. I do not know 
of a single periodical which has the policy of 
evaluating the indexes of its books reviewed. 
Every work of non-fiction should have an in- 
dex because every book is to a greater or lesser 
extent a tool for reference or for research. If 
we do not have good indexes in even the 
ephemeral books, we will never have valuable 
indexes in the significant books. Witness the 
classics which continue to be edited, trans- 
lated, reprinted—and unindexed. 

The index is the instrument by which spe- 
cific subjects of reference or research are made 
readily accessible. It should include abstract 
and implied subjects as well as the personal 
names which constitute most indexes. It is not 
a too sweeping statement to say that in gen- 
eral book indexing is very bad. The general 
publishing policy of putting on the author the 
full financial burden for the index is one 
cause for this situation. Many authors either 
ignore the making of an index or (understand- 
ably) try to get any kind of an index as 
cheaply as possible. This will generally take 
the form of a clerically contrived catalog of 
unqualified proper names. 

The power of public opinion has not been 
concentrated on this problem. Editors, librar- 
ians and book reviewers have not confronted 
authors and publishers with the lack of good 
indexes or with the presence of bad ones. It 
is not enough for a reviewer to say that a 
book has or does not have an index. It is not 
enough to glance at an index and make an 
impressionistic judgment of its worth. Index- 
ing is a science, and responsible reviewers 
should know and apply its principles in their 
evaluation. 

Josern W. Spruc, Editor 
The Catholic Periodical Index 
Washington, D.C. 


TO SEE PETER, AGAIN 
Editor: Have just finished reading Pastor Bau- 
mann’s To See Peter, and find that Father 
Lelen’s criticism of the book [Books on Trial, 
October]—as well as the keen analysis by Fa- 
ther Oesterreicher [Books on Trial, December] 
—is rather wide of the mark, to say the least. 
While there is no Imprimatur, Father Oes- 
terreicher says he received full episcopal per- 
mission to translate the work. How could there 
be an Imprimatur? It was written by a Prot- 
estant minister with theological mistakes that 
are natural for one in his present frame of 
mind, or rather stemming from his sectarian 








- a real look, and he joined a Catholic pilgrim. 


background. Father Lelen seemingly mab 
the mistake of supposing that Pastor Baumam 
is writing a theological treatise for Cg 
consumption. Wherefore, he searches for , 
“Nihil Obstat” in the first pages; finding none, 
he condemns the book as a “curio,” instead of 
[recognizing it as] a sincere search, amid the 
encircling gloom, for “the living Church,” 
James E. Noonan, O.MI 


Altoona, Wisconsin 


Editor: To See Peter, by Richard Baumann, 
is the careful and conscientious work of a Ger. 
man Lutheran minister who has not feared, 
in his search for the God-given unity of the 
Church to look squarely at the Papacy, to se 
if it might be there. The initial glance, on the 
part of a man in his position, would be 
markable enough—as a prompting of grace not 
to be spurned. But the glance was not all 
Pastor Baumann decided to follow it up with 


age to Rome in the Holy Year, 1950. Th 
account of his courageous journey and its & 
fect upon him is . . . touching and straight 
forward. .. . 

Your reviewer [Books on Trial, October] 
ferred to the book as a “curio,” of interest t 
scholars only. Is it of interest to scholars only 
that a state of mind, well known in the his 
tory of countless converts and recorded by 
them in retrospect, should here be uncovered 
while still prevailing? Is it of interest to schol 
ars only that a man in such a state needs 
help? The state to which I refer is the wholly 
illogical, but none the less real, one in which 
a man accepts some of the truth without r 





linquishing all of the error. Monsignor Knox 
describes, in his Spiritual Aeneid, an equiv 
alently inconsistent stage during which, as a 
Anglican minister, he considered his supposed 
priesthood valid enough for him to offer what 
he thought was the Holy Sacrifice, but no 
valid enough for him to give absolution to 
penitent. Does it make any sense? No. Was it 
a real state of mind, and is it, in the progres 
of souls toward the Church of God, a stage 
to be reckoned with? Yes. 

The account in retrospect—and there ar 
many besides Monsignor Knox who have git 
en such a one—might indeed be called a mer 
curio; for the reader has nothing to do about 
it, as far as the received convert is concerned, 
except give thanks that God granted the grace 
of faith. But in Pastor Baumann’s case, the 
reader has everything to do about it. The sit 
uation is one of practical immediacy which 
calls, above all, for prayers—prayers to givt 
every available spiritual and moral support #0 
this man who, since the publication of his 
book, has been “condemned” by his Lutheran 
court and deprived of his title and pension, 
and prayers that the grace of faith will soo 
be granted here as well. . . . 

Rev. CuristropHer HuntincToN 
Great Neck, New York 


EDUCATION 

Editor: Father Bowdern makes several pet 

tinent comments about General Education 

the Liberal College [Books on Trial, Decem 

ber] that are undoubtedly true. As one of his 
(Continued on page 191) 
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Contemporary Catholic Writing 


A Definition 
Of Catholic Fiction 


By RICHARD SULLIVAN 


“Spier fiction 
—whatever else 
it may be; and I 
have heard some 
fierce arguing, here 
and there—is indis- 
putably one kind of 
fiction. So in reflect- 
ing about it one gets 
inevitably back to 
reflecting about fic- 
tion itself, what it 
is, and what makes it important. 

Fiction is story-telling. Stories are ac- 
counts of people doing things: charac- 
ters in action, set to words. For some 
deep reason we all respond to accounts 
of persons more or less like ourselves 
doing things we can see as possible or 
impossible for us to do. Either way, we 
like to follow these others in their do- 
ings. It’s the curiosity in us, perhaps. 
Or maybe it’s the inborn desire—a very 
beautiful one, really—to share in the ex- 
perience of our fellow men. 

Because stories provide us with a 
means of sharing in experience not im- 
mediately and at first hand our own, 
they are twice blessed, in the giving and 
in the receiving. There is something 
warm and human, generous and natural, 
about them. Who reading these words 
has never told a story? Who has not 
heard one so good it demanded re-tell- 
ing? Who has not been absorbed and 
transported—literally, carried across—to 
another rich though temporary sequence 
of shared experience by a story? 

And consider the antiquity of this 
give and take. For as long as two-legged, 
mortal, breathing, sweating, laughing, 
suffering, fallen, and then later in time 
redeemed human beings have walked 





Richard Sullivan 


the exterior crust of this round, whirl- 


ing planet, they have told stories, with 
delight, with persistence, and with sat- 
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isfaction. Surely story-telling began in 
Eden. It is contemporaneous with man. 
For better or worse, it is part of our hu- 
man nature. We are all involved in it. 

The writer and the reader of fiction 
are simply persons involved more deep- 
ly—or perhaps in the writer’s case merely 
more professionally—than most people 
are in this ancient activity. 

The reader of fiction is one who—by 
temperament, habit, and a curious sym- 
pathy—is disposed to follow the assorted 
lives and careers recorded in made-up, 
written-down stories. In this act of shar- 
ing the reader finds pleasure, satisfac- 
tion, and sometimes illumination. 

The writer of fiction is one who—by 
temperament, habit, and a curious sus- 
ceptibility —is peculiarly responsive to 
the infinite number of stimuli constantly 
rising from the people all about: stimuli 
which make it somehow imperative that 
he make up and write down some stories 
dealing with people. He is also a per- 
son who—by Providence, talent, train- 
ing, self-discipline, and a great deal more 
grueling drudgery than is commonly be- 
lieved—manages to make up and write 
down, with a measure of freshness, con- 
trol, and understanding, the stories 
which come to him. 

Understanding, freshness, and con- 
trol—surely we look for and appreciate 
these qualities in fiction. And there are 
other qualities we value. But maybe the 
first thing we look for and demand ab- 
solutely is a mysterious excitement for 
which there is no name but “life.” The 





Richard Sullivan, author, critic and 
teacher, is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Notre Dame. His latest 
novel, 311 Congress Court, was pub- 
lished this past fall. His short stories 
have appeared in The New Yorker and 
other magazines. 


characters and the events of fiction must 
come all alive in black words on white 
paper; the words themselves must live. 
The story must be so immediate and 
vital that it affects us with the tem- 
porary illusion of reality, so that it draws 
us into its own movement, so that for 
the time we believe in it and share in 
it and ourselves live it. 


N™ what is true of all fiction must 
obviously be true of Catholic fic- 
tion, however we define it. Whatever 
else it may or must be, Catholic fiction 
must first of all be good story-telling, 
capable of enthralling and transporting 
its readers by the very vitality of its ren- 
dering of human beings embroiled in 
the diverse, imagined, made-up and writ- 
ten-down fictional entanglements for 
which human experience furnishes so 
inexhaustible a model. 

But a pair of small points here press 
for parenthetical explication: 

First, it may be noted that certain 
works of fiction which are in no way 
peculiarly Catholic—the Odyssey, say, or 
David Copperfield, or Huckleberry Finn; 
the list may be endlessly prolonged—are 
very great and permanent and valuable 
pieces of story-telling, worthy of our 
rich relish and deep gratitude. This ob- 
vious fact seems to need mentioning be- 
cause there is a strange tendency in 
some circles to ignore any fictional great- 
ness except that of Dante and the late 
Georges Bernanos. 

Second, it may be noted that the pri- 
mary requisite for good fiction is not 
that the story be edifying, uplifting, or 
comforting, or that with the clanging of 
cymbals it valorously indoctrinate a big 
moral lesson. (I mention these particular 
specifications because each of them has 
been used more than a few times as 
argument that such and such a work of 
decorous sentiment or diligent preach- 
ing is great Catholic fiction.) What we 
must remember is that the first business 
of fiction—of the ancient art of story- 
telling—is neither evangelical nor didac- 
tic. On the side, as it were, stories may 
occasionally improve and sometimes 
teach the reader; but—except when the 
very nature of story-telling is twisted— 
these are not the primary purposes. Fic- 
tion is a humble art: it has and knows 
its limitations. Some effects are far be- 
yond it: it does not try to work in the 
reader some profound spiritual regenera- 
tion. Some effects are beneath it: it does 
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LA CONQUISTADORA 


Fray Angelico Chavez 


More than three centuries ago a 
statue of the Mother of God was 
carried, atop a lumbering ox-drawn 
cart, from Mexico to the mysteri- 
ous Kingdom of New Mexico. 
There she saw a mission estab- 
lished. There she saw war, and 
peace, and growth. There, after 
these many change-marked years, 
she still stands in a chapel of Santa 
Fe’s Cathedral of St. Francis of 
Assisi. The story she herself tells 
has color, and vigor, and historical 
value. Above all it has a tender 
love for Mary. Illustrated. 

144 pp., $2.00 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1954 


Do you know where to look when 
you want to check on the GI Bill 
of Rights? On a Retreat House in 
your vicinity? Do you write for the 
Catholic market and want an up- 
to-date list of outlets? Have you 
followed the significant Papal Mes- 
sages for 1953? Would you like 
to have interesting, authoritative 
articles on such topics as “Ethics 
in Public Life” and “Outside the 
Church There Is No Salvation”? 
All this and much more will be 
found in the new National Cath- 
olic Almanac. Over four thousand 
indexed and cross-indexed entries. 

$3.00; paper, $2.50 


OUR LORD AND | 


Catherine and Robb Beebe 


You will enjoy reading these 
charming rhymes to your pre- 
school children just as much as 
they will enjoy listening and look- 
ing at the delightful, full-page illus- 
trations. The verses cover the 
events of a child’s day and teach, 
in easy to take fashion, lessons of 
reverence, gratitude to God, unself- 
ishness and other virtues. 


48 pp., paper, $.75 
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not try to make the reader feel some 
sudsy, quasi-benevolent, smug and sen- 
timental self-satisfaction. What it tries 
to do, of its very nature, is tell a cap- 
tivating story. It tries to render with 
fidelity some stretch of human experi- 
ence. It is occupied with man and his 
antics. Essentially and primarily it is 
devoted to the old fascinating human 
give and take of story-telling. 

But there is something more. Char- 
acters, action, words—these are the al- 
ready mentioned essentials of story, of 
fiction. Yet up out of every story ever 
told there has risen, like smoke from a 
fire, an impalpable fourth ingredient, 
which is the very essence of essence. It 
has been variously named, this elusive 
fourth: it has been called meaning, sig- 
nificance, philosophy, moral, thought, 
message, and so on. 

Let us here call it view. Every story 
projects its view; even the shoddiest, 
shabbiest little account of people doing 
things reveals a glimpse, a glance, a flick- 
ering look at human nature and life and 
the destiny of mankind. Mr. Spillane, 
as well as Mr. Waugh, exhibits his view 
when telling a story. Not on purpose. 
Not with self-conscious deliberation. But 
inevitably, as a natural part of the proc- 
ess of story-telling. 

Try it yourself. Try to tell a story— 
not necessarily in writing, but in spoken 
words, to somebody you know well or 
to somebody you happen to be sitting 
next to for half an hour on a com- 
muter’s train. Try to tell a story without 
commiting yourself to the expression of 
a view of man and life. Implications will 
creep in. Convictions will stand out. 
Your story, no matter how you try to 
keep yourself out of it, will eventually 
reveal something of your own most deep 
and dear, or desperate and hesitant, or 
grubby and awful, or absurd yet ines- 
capably human feelings about the great 
and always imminent realities. 

Stories are always revelations. Fiction 
is a cunning verbal revelation of man, 
his nature and destiny, as viewed by a 
given writer. There are many views pro- 
jected. Catholic fiction is to be distin- 
guished as revealing a Catholic view. 
Not a view of Catholic mankind, neces- 
sarily; but a Catholic view of man. 


_ wuHatT is a Catholic view? Cer- 
tainly it is not a platform of some 
sort, or a set of resolutions to be imposed 
upon fiction. It is not a mimeographed 


list of instructions passed out to Cath. 
olic writers. It is not a secret formul, 
guaranteeing success. A dull, bumbling 
story is never made fresh and fascing. 
ing because it presents a Catholic viey, 
Nor on the other hand is a fine story 
made poor because it does not. Bernang 
—an eminently Catholic writer—is po 
by that fact a greater novelist thay 
Faulkner; but he is a profoundly differ 
ent kind of novelist. 

An elusive term, “Catholic view.” | 
shows itself in different ways, manifes. 
ed always in terms of the individual 
writer's temperament. When we find it 
—as we unquestionably do—in the tens 
and humorless, sin-haunted, grace-troy- 
bled pages of the later novels of Graham 
Greene, it wears a different look than it 
has on the brisk, bright, almost serene 
pages of Bruce Marshall; yet it is ther 
in Mr. Marshall’s work quite as truly as 
in Mr. Greene’s. And though it is not 
present at all in Sigrid Undset’s eatly 
novel, Jenny, it is even more abundant 
apparent in her great medieval novels- 
those treatments of “human souls on 
their journey through this fair and peri 
ous world” written before she became a 
Catholic—than it is in her later work 
But in Undset it does not show as pre 
cisely the same—this Catholic view—a 
we find it in the work of Mauriac. Yet 
Mauriac unmistakably and fiercely pro 
jects it, though in a notably different 
way than Evelyn Waugh does. Man 
zoni’s fine old historical novel, The Be 
trothed, published over a century ago 
in Italy and recently re-translated into 
English, exhibits it, as does an Italian 
novel published just last year in this 
country, Heaven and Earth, by Carlo 
Coccioli; but these two Catholic novels 
in no open way resemble one another. 

But this is not a catalog; it is merely 
a cluster of simple and obvious reflec 
tions. The few works mentioned—and 
surely many, many others would need 
to be mentioned if this were some sott 
of definitive treatment—are enough to 
suggest the multiplicity of aspects um 
der which reality may be viewed by the 
Catholic mind. 

That mind of course always sees man 
as creature—that is, as a being made, 
with consequent eternal relationships te 
ward its Maker. It sees man neither 
solely body nor as exclusively soul, but 
as a mysterious fusion of the two, with 
impulses and capabilities tending toward 
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Contemporary Catholic Writing 


A Brief Survey 
Of Catholic Fiction 


By CHARLES A. BRADY 


The god of love, ah! Benedicite! 
How mighty and how great a lord is he! 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


The Love of God which leads to realms above 
Is contre-carred by the god of Love. 
Hivarre BELLoc 


I THINK we would 
all agree that, in 
the final analysis, 
fiction is valuable as 
a kind of knowledge 
about man, his na- 
ture, his destiny, his 
tragic and—most es- 
pecially — his comic 
self. (In this partic- 
ular context, “comic 
self” should be more 
or less equated, as the ancients equated 
it, with man’s social self, in marriage 
above all, as opposed to man’s lonelier 
individual self which is the special prov- 
ince of tragedy.) For fiction, as for all 
mature arts, man’s fate, the human pre- 
dicament, is the major subject—but, on 
the whole, man’s fate as part of the hu- 
man comedy first, and of the divine com- 
edy only second. 

Now, for some 200 years, the leading 
literary form of the Western world has 
been the novel; and, for something like 
four decades, the Catholic novel has 
been a recognized species or sub-species 
within the genus, novel. Perhaps there 
are certain indications of recent decades 
that the novel may be waning in vital- 
ity. If so, it would not be so very remark- 
able a phenomenon, after all. Literary 
forms are not immortal. In the begin- 
ning was the story, but not the novel. 
In the end will still be story, but not 
necessarily the novel. Even within the 
novel, it is story which is the primordial, 
the durable, the essential substratum ele- 
ment. But, whatever the odds, the novel 
has so far not yet lost its central position. 
It remains the richest, the most complex, 
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the most sophisticated, the most thor- 
oughly satisfactory of all narrative re- 
flexes, our most normal channel for the 
communication of major insights. 


Something has happened, though, 
something extremely complicated. Since 
the end of World War I, there has come 
about a shift in novelistic gravity. The 
novel of the central tradition—the Field- 
ing-Austen-Trollope axis, let us say, the 
sheerly human novel, the more or less 
disinterested novel of “esthetic distance” 
—has become peripheral; and the old 
peripheral novel — the Bronte -Haw- 
thorne-Melville axis, the novel with an 
explicit metaphysic—has become central. 
And, as this process went on, as the 
wheel kept turning, the Catholic novel 
came uppermost. For the Catholic novel 
is, par excellence, the novel with a meta- 
physic. 

What one might describe as the cen- 
tral novel of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries was “a fair field full of 
folk,” a communion of sinners, if not of 
saints, which, in the hands of such great 
masters as Dickens and Tolstoi helped 
us to increase in caritas by helping us to 
grow in human sympathy. Tragic drama, 
by effecting its tragic catharsis, had rec- 
conciled man to fate. The classic novel, 
by effecting its own comic catharsis, rec- 
onciled man to his fellow men. In the 
magic alembic of the novelist’s compas- 
sionate art, fools became lovable and 
boors pathetic. All this is changed now. 
Without in any way impairing that nec- 
essary dimension of caritas, the new nov- 
el, like some medieval morality play, 
accents generic man, not all sorts and 
conditions of men. Jack Falstaff has re- 





Charles A. Brady, author of the re- 
cently published novel Stage of Fools, is 
Chairman of the Department of English 
at Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y. 


treated. Prince Hamlet is finally. en- 
throned. 

One should not assume, from the 
foregoing, that the contemporary. Cath- 
olic novel is the only novel with a 
metaphysic. Quite to the contrary. The 
contemporary novel offers one a choice 
of metaphysics. You pays your money 
and you takes your choice. You can 

uy Kafka’s metaphysic of despair; 
Maugham’s metaphysic of elegant stoic 
detachment; Sartre’s metaphysic of 
atheistic Existentialism; Huxley’s meta- 
physic of Buddhist non-attachment; 
Hemingway’s metaphysic of desperate 
primitivism combined with the etiquette 
of the point d'honneur; Steinbeck’s 
metaphysic of sentimentalism; or 
Greene’s and Mauriac’s Augustinian 
metaphysic of sin and grace. The best 
one can demand nowadays is that the 
metaphysics remain, like the metaphysic 
of Sophocles’ Antigone, serenely non- 
propagandistic. The finer Catholic fic- 
tion of our day fulfills this latter crite- 
rion. The only metaphysic one finds it 
hard to purchase in today’s novel mart 
is the old metaphysic—or perhaps it was 
really a non-metaphysic—of people. No- 
body, in this near Manichaean century 
of purs, appears to believe in people any 
more. 


N’” THIS SAME state of affairs is at 
once Catholic fiction’s special op- 
portunity and special peril. Enough, and 
more than enough, perhaps, has been 
said about the opportunity. It might be 
wise to dwell a moment on the peril. 
Catholic fiction has long since 
emerged from its tractarian phase. In- 
stead of deadly propaganda, it is now- 
adays gratifyingly full of living grace, 
but not always full enough of life. His- 
torically, the source of grace rests in the 
Incarnation, the Word become flesh. 
Like all other human cultural phenom- 
ena, the novel risks something if it turns 
altogether towards the spirit. There is 
always a grave danger that a metaphysic, 
no matter how admirable in itself, may 
prove an esthetic strait jacket. In the 
article immediately preceding this one, 
Richard Sullivan, while hailing Catholic 
“view,” which he finely termed “an im- 
palpable fourth ingredient, which is the 
very essence of essences,” warned against 
a strange tendency in certain Catholic 
circles “to ignore fictional greatness ex- 
cept that of Dante and the late Georges 
Bernanos.” In another place—noting that 
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fiction “is a humble art: it has and 
knows its limitations’—Mr. Sullivan he- 
roically refrains from suggesting that 
Catholic fiction does not always realize 
the novel’s proper limitations; that it 
sometimes does and can confuse—inter- 
penetration is another thing, a legitimate 
thing—the planes of the human and di- 
vine comedies; that it is too often defi- 
cient in “the mysterious excitement for 
which there is no name but ‘life.’” 


It is because of this same peril that I 
have seen fit to preface my article on 
Catholic fiction with the two epigraphs 
which appear on page 159. The first is 
from the mellowest master of the hu- 
man comedy English letters has ever 
known, the fourteenth-century Catholic, 
Geoffrey Chaucer. The second, an epi- 
gram from the fluent pen of Hilaire Bel- 
loc, is prefixed to Maurice Baring’s Cat's 
Cradle, the second volume of Baring’s 
superb trilogy, the other two parts of 
which are named C and Daphne 
Adeane. Baring has been all too readily 
dismissed —not by the French, the 
French esteem him—as a Catholic Henry 
James. When he is rediscovered, as he 
inevitably will be, this trilogy may well 
take its place alongside Galsworthy’s 
Forsyte Saga as one of the two great 
novelistic trilogies of love in modern 
English literature. 


Considering Baring as a Catholic nov- 
elist solely, on the strength of these three 
volumes he seems to me to be the kind 
of tutelary spirit the Catholic novel at 
present so sorely needs. Here, I think, 
in the neutral ground over which deploy 
the shock troops of the love of God and 
those of the god of Love, lie both the 
point of tension and the point of irony 
which so peculiarly belong to our hu- 
man condition. The clash between pro- 
fane and sacred love—profane love must 
be tamed in man, and sacred love 
stripped of any arrogance—is, of course, 
as much a province of the classic as of 
the Catholic novel. Still and all, Brides- 
head Revisited possesses one dimension 
which Anna Karenina, a far greater 


book, does not. So does that most Tol-. 


stoyan of modern novels by a woman, 
and, quite possibly, the greatest histor- 
ical novel ever written, Sigrid Undset’s 
massive Kristin Lavransdatter. 

There are certain living Catholic nov- 
elists who have learned this lesson very 
well. Kate O’Brien, at her best in Land 
of Spices, is a case in point. Summing 
up her quintessentially feminine art, a 
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London Times Literary Supplement 
critic remarked that “Miss O’Brien is 
one of the few writers of talent whose 
spiritual allegiance is never an embar- 
rassment to her readers or to herself.” 
Another case in point is the Antonia 
White of Frost in May, The Lost Trav- 
eller and The Sugar House. Judging 
from his beautifully controlled first nov- 
el, Love Is a Bridge, twenty-three year 
old, Harvard-educated Charles Bracelen 
Flood is still another. Mr. Flood’s milieu 
is that of Marquand rather than that 
of Greene. Far from being obtrusively 
Catholic, his current book has only one 
Catholic focus: that of the professional 
soldier, Colonel Winton, who clarifies 
a misconception concerning Catholic 
theology. 
“I thought you didn’t have heaven open 
for anybody but Catholics.” 
Joe Winton stood up. “Misconception,” 
he said, and went on towards the bar. 
Mr. Flood’s point is not the less effec- 
tive for his quiet restraint in making it. 

Among American Catholic novelists, 
who keep in mind the once commonly 
accepted necessity of quarrying material 
from the rich ore of average humanity, 
is Richard Sullivan whose selective ear 
and unabashedly warm heart make him 


our contemporary master of the Tarkim 

tonian moment. He deals with James 
Farrell’s lower middle class Catholic peo- 
ple; but not in Farrell’s way. Sullivan jg 
most distinctly on the right track. Cath. 
olic letters could do with a little more of 
what, for want of a better term, on 
might call corrective humor. Not satire 
exactly. We are not deficient in tha 
Leo Brady’s Signs and Wonders, to cite 
an American example, and the novels of 
Bruce Marshall keep us well supplied 
with this preservative commodity. 

But we stand in real need of the sana 
tive comedy of a Catholic Trollope, a 
Catholic Howells, even—what a hippo 
griff this latter would inevitably bel- 
a Catholic Thurber. We enjoyed this 
quality only yesterday in the rollicki 
harlequinade of Gilbert Chesterton's 
Flying Inn and the high spirits of The 
Man Who Was Thursday, high spirits 
which yet did not prevent Thursday 
from first exploring and then sublimat- 
ing the nightmarish rabbit warrens of 
Franz Kafka. Both Christopher Sykes 
and Aubrey Menen, it is true, are Cath- 
olic humorists of great brilliance; but 
both tend to be rather specialized. Sykes 
transparently autobiographical fiction is 
almost closer to the Lytton Strachey of 
Eminent Victorians than it is to either 
novel or short story. The Hindu-Irish 
Menen inclines more to the field of fe- 
tional extravaganza than to that of the 
three-dimensional novel. 


| two leading Catholic nov 
ists, Evelyn Waugh and Graham 
Greene, are among the premier novel 
ists of today. Because of the immens 
authority exerted over the Catholic lit 
erary imagination by Brideshead Revis 
ited, Catholic readers are only too likely 
to overlook the earlier Waugh whos 
Decline and Fall and Vile Bodies repre 
sent the comic spirit at its very purest 
And the latest Waugh, too, whose Men 
at Arms, part one of a projected wal 
trilogy, could conceivably turn out one 
of the great novels of World War II. h 
concentrating on Waugh hagiographer, 
and Waugh eschatologist, it is fatally 
easy to forget his classic discipline d 
prose, so lapidary-sharp, so jeweller 
precise, to say nothing of his romanti 
passion for the past. No modern reader, 
however, Catholic or otherwise, can fail 
to notice the unfailing salutary and pat 
rician cruelty which combine to make 
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FICTION 


Exiled Irish Cavalier 

In Puritan New England 

Weerinc Cross, by Henry Longan 
Stuart. Henry Regnery. 372 pp. $4.00. 


Review* by Paul K. Cuneo 


When Weeping Cross was originally 
published in 1908 it was for the most 
part ignored by readers and critics. 
When a second edition of the book was 
attempted in 1933, it was soon allowed 
to go out of print. Yet this novel, which 
has been compared to The Scarlet Let- 
ter by competent critics, has had from 
the first a small group of admirers who 
would not let it be completely forgotten. 
When it originally appeared, for exam- 
ple, The Bookman had this to say about 
it: “Whatever place may eventually be 
assigned to it by critical opinion, the 
fact will not be altered that the charac- 
ters in it are alive, vitally, painfully alive 
~as much alive, for instance, as the char- 
acters in a modern story by Robert Her- 
rick or Joseph Conrad. . . . The book is 
eminently worth reading.” In later years, 
the great Sigrid Undset thought it a 
novel important enough to deserve a fif- 
teen page discussion in her volume Men, 
Women and Places. 


The poor reception the novel was 
given upon publication was one of the 
great disappointments in the life of its 
author. Born in London in 1875, and 
educated by the Rosminian Fathers at 
Ratcliffe College, Henry Longan Stuart 
worked as a journalist in London for a 
few years and then came to the United 
States to ranch in Colorado. It was at 
this time, according to Theodore May- 
nard, writing in the December, 1928 is- 
sue of The Catholic World, that he 
started to write Weeping Cross, which 
he completed in Florence and London. 
In later years, when Stuart was writing 
for the New York Times book review 
section and working as an editor of The 


| Freeman and subsequently The Com- 


monweal, he felt deeply that his novel 
had been unjustly neglected. 

The first thing that will impress the 
reader of Weeping Cross is the unusual 
style of the book. The novel, told in 


* This review is from the Foreword to the 
Present edition of Weeping Cross, copyrighted 
1954 by Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 
and reprinted with permission. 
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autobiographical form by Richard Fitz- 
simon, an Irish royalist who had been 
captured by Cromwell’s men, concerns 
his life in seventeenth century New 
England where he had been sent as an 
indentured servant. The entire story is 
written as it would have been written 
by a Cavalier who later became a Jesuit 
priest. It is not a modern day historical 
novel, depending for atmosphere and 
verisimilitude upon occasional bits of 
picturesque dialogue. It is, literally, a 
seventeenth century chronicle. That the 
author has been able to sustain real sus- 
pense through chapter after chapter of 
his story, while yet convincing the read- 
er that the story is written just as it 
would have been written by his hero, is 
an indication of Stuart’s art and tech- 
nical skill. 


When the book failed to gain atten- 
tion upon publication Stuart must have 
felt that he had made a mistake in writ- 
ing it in this unusual style, for Gren- 
ville Vernon, in an article in the No- 
vember 3, 1939, issue of The Common- 
weal, writes that “Henry told me only 
a few days before his death that he in- 
tended modernizing the language of 
Weeping Cross, and I told him then I 
thought it would be a great mistake.” 
It is interesting to speculate that the 
“seventeenth century” style of the book 
may be one of the reasons the book can 
still be read with interest today. If Stuart 
had originally written his novel in the 
style popular at the turn of the century, 





Henry Longan Stuart: “One of those poet 
soldiers of fortune of the Wild Geese” 


it might well be hopelessly dead today— 
embalmed in what was then considered 
the modern and accepted style for nov- 
els. Instead, the telling of the story as 
Richard Fitzsimon would have told it— 
even down to the inclusion of an occa- 
sional irrelevant anecdote which the 
Jesuit narrator feels is worth repeating— 
gives the book much of its flavor and 
authenticity. As Van Wyck Brooks has 
said of it, “Weeping Cross remains, and 
will remain, preserved by the miracle 
of style.” 


Even at its best, however, style is only 
a means of presenting something of 
greater importance; it should not be an 
end in itself. The characters Henry 
Longan Stuart has created are what 
make his book most notable. That there 
was a close spiritual affinity between the 
author and his hero has been pointed 
out by many of Stuart’s friends who 
have written about the book. By nature, 
background and education, Stuart was 
apparently something of a later-day Cav- 
alier. Michael Williams, his friend from 
the days of their association on the staff 
of The Commonweal, described him 
thus: “Gallant, and witty, and generous, 
his Irish blood and birth, his name, his 
romantic, roaming life, his very appear- 
ance—lean and keen and subtle—sug- 
gested the image of one of those poet- 
soldiers of fortune of the Wild Geese, 
who were driven over the world by the 
winds of exile out of Ireland.” Richard 
Fitzsimon, Stuart’s hero, was in fact one 
of those poet-soldiers. His story, as he 
tells it in Weeping Cross, shows him 
to be a man engaged in a spiritual strug- 
gle that might have overwhelmed a les- 


ser man. Yet he is far from being the 


paragon of perfection which the stand- 
ard historical novel demands for its hero. 
So completely does he show us his own 
failings, his vanity and his pride, that 
at times the reader—along with the Pur- 
itans of New England to whom he was 
both a puzzle and an object of persecu- 
tion — may well feel impatience with 
him. Since he was a Cavalier, it is not 
too surprising to find him at times a bit 
“cavalier.” Richard Fitzsimon’s faults are 
as clearly presented as his virtues. And 
necessarily so, of course, since his weak- 
nesses are what cause him to become in- 
volved in his desperate struggle with 
himself, and involve him in the unfor- 
gettable final scenes of the novel. 

The most striking character in the 
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A Most Perfect Example 

Of the New Romanticism 

Tue Corors or tHE Day, by Romain 
Gary. Simon and Schuster. 310 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 


This is the new romanticism. Boil a 
hodgepodge of big “liberal” ideas in a 
vague humanitarian § sentimentalism. 
Sprinkle the whole with the brittle pol- 
ish of life distilled in the fiction of wom 
en’s magazines. Serve in the grotesque 
form of a Cocteau ballet. After tasting, 
a reviewer can declaim: “His novel is a 
deep cry of our thwarted genius.” At 
least, that is what one French reviewer 
said of Romain Gary’s The Colors of 
the Day, the most perfect example of 
the new romanticism that this reviewer 
has ever read. 

idealist, French, of 
course. Hle dreams of love and I'huma- 
nite. L'humanite has led him into a se 
ries of wars; love into a series of beds. 
Neither has given him much satisfac 
tion. Ann is an American actress. She 
has looked for love in life, and plunged 
herself into art as a substitute. It did not 
quench her thirst. Neither did her hus 
band, a preposterous caricature, who 
could be Orson Welles, if Orson Welles 
had been brought forth by a writer of 
paper backs instead of by an earthly 
mother. 


Rainier is an 


They meet, the French idealist and 
the American actress. They see each 
other and both know beyond all doubt 
that their search is ended. They love. 
For several days they do nothing but 
love—to the gentle urgings of the mis- 
tral, the smell of garlic and the rattle 
of Rainier’s idealism as it makes itself 
long speeches deifying love and debat- 
ing unconvincingly that it is necessary 
to desert love in order to fight for 
l'humanite. 

The preposterous husband hires a 
gunman to get rid of the lover. The gun- 
man is a baby-sitter for a nut. The hus- 
band kills himself thinking the gunman 
has shot the lover, but the nut shoots 
the gunman. So Rainier goes to Korea 
and dies in Indo-China. And Ann goes 
back to Hollywood and has a baby who 
will probably go off to the wars too at 
some future date. 

Confusing? Exactly. But this is the 
new romanticism, cynical and sentimen- 
tal—no morals, no Mentor, and soon no 
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mind. The Colors of the Day is a good 
book to give to young Communists as a 
convincing proof of the moral and men- 
tal decadence of the West. 


Interior Drama 
Of Adolescence 
Cress Decananty, by Jessamyn West. 
Harcourt, Brace. 311 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Sr. Mary Aquin, B.V.M. 
In a day when so much of our fiction is 
concerned with frustration and despair, 
this book comes like a breath of spring. 
From the time twelve-year-old Cress De- 
lahanty apologizes to frail, under-sized 
Edwin for knocking his teeth out to the 
time when, four years later, she takes 





Jessamyn West: “Absolutely terrific” 


care of her grandfather on his deathbed, 
Cress really engages us in the interior 
drama of early adolescence. Each chap- 
ter depicting her initiation into adult 
life is a short story in itself, and many 
of them have appeared as such in a vari- 
ety of magazines. 

At thirteen Cress draws up a list of 
“useful traits for school.” Heading the 
list is “personality” which she subdivides 
into “unusual” and “witty.” In an at- 
tempt to be both, Cress wears her bed- 
room slippers to the bus and puts on her 
shoes after the bus starts. Thus, she ex- 
plains to her admiring classmates, she 
will save three minutes a day or nine 
hours a year. When the high school pa- 
per gets hold of this scoop, Cress be- 
comes widely known as a wit, a title 
which later brings her to grief when she 
wants a responsible class office. 


Another incident shows Cress heey. 
ing dear Edwin rehearse his lines fu 
“Scenes from The Aeneid.” After driy. 
ing off an insolent classmate who oye. 
hears them, Edwin earnestly assures 
Cress that if he himself were Aeneas, 
he would never sail away—from her, Fo, 
Cress, this is a supreme moment. The 
sun, just setting, fills the valley with 
gold and crimson. The cactus, the by 
zards, Edwin’s voice—everything is “gh 
solutely terrific,” she thinks in her own 
mind. But afraid of offending Edwin by 
over-statement, she contents herself 
with, “I bet Africa’s not half this beay- 
tiful, Edwin.” 

To her rounded and authentic por 
trayal of Cress, Miss West has brought 
the delightful style associated with her 
earlier novels, The Friendly Persuasion 
and The Witch Diggers. Now, with her 
latest work, she merits the full acclaim 
of readers and reviewers—and the grati 
tude of parents who must see their 
daughters through the intense but mag 
ical drama of early adolescence. 


Many-Stranded Tension 
Between Light and Dark 


THe Tuirp Generation, by Chester 
Himes. World. 350 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 

Two themes form the framework of The 

Third Generation by Chester Himes. 

One is the many-stranded tension be 

tween white and Negro. Embodying it 

are light-skinned Lillian Taylor whos 
veins carry the blood of a white man and 
her husband, Professor Taylor, whos 

black skin is both a challenge and a 

handicap to the distorted social ambi 

tions of his wife. The second theme 
emerges from the first: Because Charles, 
one of their three sons, has inherited 
many of his mother’s physical character 

istics, Mrs. Taylor engulfs him with 4 

proprietary love to the virtual exclusion 

of her other children and to the resent 
ment of her simple, honorable husband, 

a manual arts teacher. 

The ensuing entanglement of per 
sonal bitterness within the Taylor fam 
ily and with their relatives, their frenetic 
moving about from town to town, from 
the South to the North, the gradual dis 
integration of self-respect and will © 
succeed on the part of Professor Taylor 
constitute the larger pattern of The 
Third Generation. But Mrs. Taylor rt 
mains the agent provocateur. The frutt 
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of her pride is a lawless, spineless 
Charles who, still in his teens, involves 
himself in almost every form of human 
. degradation short of willful murder. 
Author Hirnes can be credited with a 
commendable performance in diction 
Band phrasing as well as in sensitivity to 
. E the indignities and injustices suffered by 
| E Negroes. But he violates a basic canon 
of effective fiction by writing about char- 
.§ acters and plot rather than investing 
| § them with enough vitality to do their 
own thinking and to carry out their own 
| F actions. Himes is too much the. pup- 
peteer and not enough the creator. 
As if to entice back the reader whose 
interest wanes because of this deficiency 
t # in technique, The Third Generation 
t B lapses into rather extravagant displays of 
1 § eroticism that serve only to besmirch a 
t ® theme that deserves a surer hand and a 
1 — more artistic mold. 
} 


.— Back to the Early Days 
Of Whiteoaks and Jalna 
Tue Wurreoak Brotuers, by Mazo de 
la Roche. Atlantic: Little, Brown. 307 
pp: $3.75. 
Reviewed by Beryl Hoskin 


In this new chronicle of the Jalna saga, 
Mazo de la Roche dips back into the 
1B early 1920's, a year before the first Jalna 
¢® story, when the incomparable Finch was 
»& about fifteen and Wakefield only seven 
-§ oreight, and Renny, the master of Jalna 
t@ was his young and vigorous best. The 
¢® followers of the Whiteoak clan will find 
if it a simple matter to slip back into the 
tB earlier days, for this was the era of the 
i— most stimulating and memorable of the 
‘Bt Jalna stories. 
th =6The setting of Jalna, the Whiteoaks 
sm home, is somewhere in the wooded 
country of Ontario, Canada, where life 
§ is lived in baronial splendor, by the large 
af Whiteoak family, headed by the ancient 
1§ Grandmother. The plot of this story is 
‘§ Woven around the loss of quite a large 
/f# sum of the family fortune through the 
misguided speculation of Eden. As in 
all the other books, the plot is much 
less important than the character devel- 
‘§ opment. The tremendous ability that 
if Miss de la Roche has for making her 
‘B characters come alive is the answer to 
1B the continued popularity of her books. 
if People become avid Jalna fans, and wait 
§ for each new book to appear. They fol- 
| low step by step the lives of their favor- 
ite Whiteoaks, and even write to the 
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author pleading with her not to let 
Renny marry a certain girl. 

Romance runs through all the Jalna 
books, and there is always excitement 
over something. There are unforgettable 
scenes with the family gathered around 
the festive board, or all together in the 
little church which they dominate. 
There is a splendid type of humor 
throughout the entire story. A vivid de- 
scriptive style keeps the reader racing 
along, although suspense is not upper- 
most. 

If you admit to being a Jalna fan, you 
will find yourself back under the spell 
of the first Jalna book, as you read the 
Whiteoak Brothers. It may truly be said 





Mazo de la Roche: Baronial splendor 


to be good escape literature. It is far 
removed from the so-called sophistication 
of life as it is lived today. Yet it seems 
to be ageless in its human interest. 


African Plantation 

Ratoons, by Dapne Rooke. Houghton 
Mifflin. 248 pp. Hardbound, $2.00; 
paperbound, 35c. 
Reviewed by Mariedythe Ward 


Now an old woman, Helen Angus tells 
the story of her life fifty years ago on a 
South African sugar plantation. She 
plunges into her tempestuous tale at the 
time when she herself is sixteen and the 
Hindus have come to work on her fa- 
ther’s farm. Their entrance means the 
beginning of a prolonged three-way bat- 
tle involving the Indians, the Zulus and 
the whites, a battle only outdone by the 
passions and hatreds involving the in- 


dividuals of the neighboring plantations. 

Helen is a daughter of her father, a 
hard-headed man of violence. Several 
months after her mother dies in child- 
birth, she gives birth to an illegitimate 
son, who is substituted for the puny 
child that soon followed its mother to 
the grave. The switch is relatively simple 
because of the isolation of their planta- 
tion, where neighbors might not see 
each other for months, but the problem 
of his rearing is another matter. A three- 
way struggle first parallels, then becomes 
entwined with the racial tensions of 
the time and place. 

The incidents are vivid, uncannily so, 
and one often has the feeling of over- 
hearing actual conversations and read- 
ing of events that have happened. Yet 
the total is strangely enough not a be- 
lievable story. Long on incident, short 
on plot, written hastily, it needs rewrit- 
ing, pruning and a great deal of clarifica- 
tion. Frequently the reader must refer 
back to earlier sections to straighten out 
characters, and the final impression is 
of a great jumble which no one took the 
trouble to sort and arrange. In addition 
there is such an abundance of detail 
concerned with various aspects of sex 
that it would be difficult to offer a rec- 
ommmendation. 


Housewife’s Day 

Love Is a Prace, by Margaret Bridg- 
man. Funk and Wagnalls. 338 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Ellen Foran Owens 


Margaret Bridgman’s first novel, Love Is 
a Place, has a commendable if obvious 
theme. Woman’s happiness and success 
lie within the home she makes, not in 
any other creative expression. The book’s 
failure to arouse emotion results in large 
part from a devoted cataloging of the 
trivia which is the housewife’s daily 
round. Conflict is lost in pages of words 
about avocado salads and trips to the 
store. Reality of scene is achieved, but 
at the price of dullness. 

Katherine Fox, superb neighbor, good 
cook and fair housekeeper, married to 
overly serious Roger, visits, bakes and 
vacuums through three-fourths of the 
book. She is somewhat dissatisfied that 
she is not painting pictures. One night 
while her husband is away for the week- 
end she attends a community affair with 
a friend of a friend. The evening ends 
for her in a practically unmotivated act 
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afire” in the Orient—‘“recorded 
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vier’s generosity speaks to every 
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of adultery. Everything thereafter is fine. 
She has proved to herself that she wants 
nothing more than her own husband 
and family. In new found security she 
paints a good picture. But Roger, too, 
has a fling with a thoroughly self-cen- 
tered career woman. His subsequent con 
fession to his wife provides the one ef 
fective episode of the book. Katherine 
destroys her painting in the emotional 
frenzy brought on by her pent up anger. 
All is forgiven. The marriage is safe. 
She can always paint another picture. 
The book has one other message for 
its reader. When you are troubled or 
sorely tried, seek out a psychologist. 


The Law in New Mexico 


Lincotn McKeever, by Eleazar Lipsky. 
Appleton - Century - Crofts. 308 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 
This is the story of a lawyer and of his 
big case. It takes place in the past cen- 
tury when New Mexico was still a Ter- 
ritory, fought for by thieving gringos 
and defended by noble Spaniards. It 
also involves a “love” story, for which 
read “lust.” There is much talk of Law 
and The Law and its meaning, practice, 
future, its service to man, etc. There are 
purple passages a la Dos Passos or Stein- 
beck, only not as good since they lack 
the power and impatience of these two. 
A few scenes are suspenseful and well- 
handled melodrama; the scenes in the 
Supreme Court early in the book are 
good. The motives of the protagonists 
are either vague and unconvincing or 
just a libel on human beings in general. 

The jacket blurb for this book is more 
irritating, more fantastic than the usual 
facile bombast one has come to expect: 
“.. . a major contribution to any pub 
lishing season”—now that is monumen- 
tal clap-trap, a perversion of words. I am 
sorry for the angry tone of this review, 
but even a librarian loses his patience 
with the pretentions to literature made 
by this pot-boiler. 


French Army 

Tue Brust Hussar, by Roger Nimier. 
Translated by Jacques Le Clerq. Ju 
lian Messner. 243 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by John P. O'Connell 

This is a novel, with political overtones, 

of the Sixteenth Hussars of the French 

First Army who are supposed to be 


avenging France’s ignominious capitub. 
tion to Hitler's Germany. Each soldie 
has reasons for belonging to the Hy 
sars. There are undercurrents of hatre 
among the Frenchmen engendered }y 
participation in diverse pre-liberation yp. 
sistance movements. Some of the me 
seem more intent on seeking Tevenge 
against other Frenchmen rather tha 
against the Germans. 

The story is told by no less than tey 
different personalities with a rough an 
romantic soldier, Sanders, and a recruit 
Saint-Anne, doing most of the telling 
Saint-Anne has remarkable perspicacity 
for a seventeen-eighteen year old. If the 
author insists on realism he should firy 
make his characters real. 

Wicth the implication that all wartios 
regardless of gender, live in a chronic 
state of lust the author merely recite 
each character’s particular foible; for, 
change of pace he takes excursions into 
metaphysics. At times the writing ap 
proaches poetry, but always a_ lusthl 
stench permeates each approach. 4 
writing style which has its fictional cree 
tures compare most things to defecation, 
perversion, impotency or promiscuity 
invites serious misgivings. 


Jewish Life 
Cowsoy on A Woopen Horsg, by Yui 

Suhl. Macmillan. 280 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. James F. Kittleso 
Reading Yuri Suhl’s entertaining ligh 
novel is a refreshing experience. It telh 
the story of an immigrant boy, Sol Ker 
ner, his first young love, and the excite 
ment of his entry into the world d 
adults as an apprentice in an upholsten 
shop. The era is the late twenties. (Fam 
ily discussion on Coolidge with Pap 
Kenner’s comment: “Personally I got 
nothing against him; but I like a Pret 
dent who opens his mouth once in? 
while. . . . Besides—God shouldn't pur 
ish me for the words—he always has 
sour expression on his face. With his 
face he shouldn’t take so many pit 
tures.”) The main action interest is th 
troubles involved in organizing a union 
in the shop. In the end shop gets union, 
boy gets girl, and Papa Schlumkin an 
Papa Kenner drink a lechaim (a Jewish 
toast ). 

Mention of the lechaim drinking sug 
gests the basic appeal of Mr. Suhl’s writ 
ing. In this very gay book much of tht 
charm is the result of an authentic 
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aeation of Yiddish mannerisms. The 
non-Jewish reader gets a pleasant edu- 
cation in Jewish humor, Jewish piety 
and, above all, in the Yiddish vocabu- 


Mile Cowboy on a Wooden Horse 
is no Education of Hyman Kaplan, Yuri 
Suhl’s book is still an entertaining and 
enlightening diversion —a combination 
hard to find in any year. 


Indian Reservation 
A Srone Upon His Suouxper, by 
Helen Butler. Westminster Press. 272 
Epp. $3.75. 
E Reviewed by Sister M. Teresa Roades, 
S.C.L. 
Unique, indeed, is this story of a full- 
blooded Arapahoe Indian, a newly or- 
'— dained Protestant missionary who hopes 
1B to convert not only his own Arapahoes, 
1B but also their bitter enemies, the Sho- 
shones, both of which tribes have been 
If stupidly assigned to the same Wyoming 
\B reservation. 
A grim squaw sits at the Indian agen- 
cy eagerly watching day after day for 
'B the arrival of her son, Hawth-ja-be-ah, 
now legally known as the Reverend 
Sheridan Mills, adopted son of Colonel 
and Mrs. Benjamin Mills. She has not 
seen him since she rode away for help 
after the Shoshone massacre of her 
tribesmen and the murder of her hus- 
® band, at which time an American officer 
iB took the boy with him to safety, civil- 
§ ization and eventual adoption. 
At long last the young clergyman ar- 
tives via the rickety stagecoach. Through 
i the six years covered by the novel he 
# does his best for his mother and all the 
Indians on the reservation. His alterna- 
iB tions of love and revulsion are certainly 
iB understandable. Acceptance of his place 
among the ignorant savages is purchased 
§ by the soul struggle of the cultured 
young man, who is at heart what the In- 
iB dians call him, “the white Arapahoe.” 
® But it is an Indian face, glowing with 
diabolical, triumphant hatred, the grin- 
ning face of the Shoshone chief, Kena- 
wee, that gives the book its unusual 
power. That face, over the bloody body 
of the boy’s murdered father, is Sher- 
B idan Mills’ clearest memory of his In- 
dian childhood. That face haunts Sher- 
idan and forces him into fierce battle to 
crush the hatred in his heart, and it is 
this struggle that is the “stone upon his 
shoulder.” 
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The Rose of Lancaster 

Withering in Defeat 

THe SwAN AND THE Rose, by Francis 
Leary. A. A. Wyn. 304 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Peggy Sullivan 


Richard III of England is running in 
close competition with the Empress 
Theodosia and Elizabeth I as the sub- 
ject of historical novels. In The Swan 
and the Rose he does not dominate the 
scene, but his shadow touches the lives 
of the central characters. Arthur Adair, 
a lad of the London docks, is the key 
figure. He makes his way to join the 
army of “Captain Margaret” fighting for 
Henry VI and his queen, Margaret of 
Anjou. Dreary marches, the death of his 
friend, the horrors of the battle of Bar- 
net field, imprisonment, the treachery 
of lords and leading citizens, and Ar- 
thur’s growing awareness of the hope- 
lessness of his cause are all parts of the 
pattern of life which he adopts as his 
own until the Lancastrian rose withers 
in defeat. 


In the fast pace and color of those 
closing days of the Middle Ages, Mr. 
Leary presents a good story that can 
be read at a sitting—a welcome change 
from the many ponderous volumes of 
historical fiction which come the read- 
er’s way these days. Leary’s style is 
jewel-bright with hyphenated metaphors 
and symbols which add richness and 
variety to the narrative. 


The style and the sympathy shown 
for a lost cause give this novel a certain 
distinction. And there are comparatively 
few fictional accounts of this phase of 
the Wars of the Roses when Richard 
III, then Duke of Gloucester, could tip- 





Francis Leary: Pace and color 





toe away from the room where he had 
murdered Henry VI and say with com- 
placency, “Good night, Lancaster,” lit- 
tle aware of his own downfall which 
was to come. (Henry VI was murdered 
after his forces were defeated at Tewkes- 
bury; Mr. Leary has chosen Richard as 
his murderer, but Richard seldom blood- 
ied his own hands, and his defenders 
will writhe at this scene.) 

Abbreviated genealogical tables on the 
endpapers are helpful, but the source of 
scattered quotations apparently. from 
contemporary accounts is not given. 


Eastern Roman Empire 


Tue Lapy For Ransom, by Alfred Dug- 
gan. Coward-McCann. 274 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 


Alfred Duggan has the somewhat exas- 
perating habit of writing with great au- 
thority and in minute detail about some 
period of history so remote and obscure 
that few can question the accuracy of 
his work. 

The Lady for Ransom is based on the 
military exploits of an actual person, 
Roussel de Balliol, a Frankish leader of 
mercenary troops, who entered the serv- 
ice of the Emperor of the Eastern Ro- 
man Empire at a time when it consisted 
of little besides territory in the vicinity 
of Constantinople. Events of the story 
are seen through the eyes of young 
Roger Fitzodo, who rose to importance 
in de Balliol’s army because his ability to 
speak both Italian and Greek made him 
valuable as an interpreter. 

By far the most colorful character in 
the novel is the Lady Matilda, wife of 
de Balliol, who ransomed her husband 
and his men from the Turks, and was 
capable of taking the leadership of his 
troops when the need arose. Matilda is 
an eccentric and energetic soul, reminis- 
cent of Waugh’s Helena with a touch of 
David Copperfield’s Aunt Betsy Trot- 
wood. 

Duggan is at his best in describing 
scenes of battle. Then the action moves 
swiftly and with realism. He is also skill- 
ful in contrasting the customs and state 
of civilization of the Eastern Romans, 
the Franks and the Turks. But his pre- 
occupation with such details as official 
nomenclature and military organization 
slows down the story considerably. 
Though dialogue, when it appears, is 
witty and apt, pages go by without a 
line of it. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by L.C. SHEPPARH 





January, 1954 


{penne Is some ground for the state- 
ment that the world just now is in 
a period when the groping refusal of 
materialism leads to a grasping of and 
an interest in all sorts of things, good, 
bad and indifferent, so long as they bear 
some relation to what in popular lan- 
guage is called “supernatural.” In this 
connection the widespread _ interest 
among non-Catholics in spiritism and 
its phenomena and the like, and even 
among Catholics in certain quarters an 
unhealthy miraculism Cwarned against 
a couple of years ago by Msgr. Alfredo 
Ottaviani, Assessor to the Holy Office), 
is significant. The publication of the 
late Father Herbert Thurston’s essays on 
Ghosts and Poltergeists (Burns Oates) is 
therefore timely. Father Crehan in his 
life of Father Thurston offered us a tan- 
talizingly short chapter entitled “The 
Trier of Spirits.” The present book is a 
collection of the essays taken from vari- 
ous periodicals (The Month and Studies 
principally) dealing with alleged cases 
of poltergeist phenomena, all examined 
with that critical integrity which Fa- 
ther Thurston brought to his work. 
The investigation covers a large range: 
Europe, Asia and the U.S.A. are all rep- 
resented in these pages. It is a pity that 
Father Thurston was prevented from 
undertaking the larger work of a critical 
census of poltergeist phenomena, for it 
is possible that he might then have been 
in a position to come to a more than 
very general conclusion on the subject. 
Two points are of particular interest in 
this connection: the reality of the phe- 
nomena and their nature. Of their real- 
ity in a certain number of cases there 
seems to be no doubt; if the value of 
human testimony is to count for any- 
thing the evidence is too widespread and 
too voluminous to be brushed aside as 
entirely fraudulent. The nature of these 
phenomena is another matter. Here Fa- 
ther Thurston does not attempt to pro- 
vide us with a solution of the difficulty, 
though one or two obiter dicta are en- 
lightening as showing the direction in 
which his mind was working. “To at- 
tribute (all these phenomena) to dia- 
bolic agency is difficult. . . . Neverthe- 
less these phenomena seem to me -to 
have their value as a proof of the exist- 
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ence of a world of spiritual agencies not 
cognoscible by our sense perceptions.” 
It may seem unfair to quote such re- 
marks since Father Thurston is chron- 
icling facts rather than reasoning about 
causes. Perhaps we have not yet enough 
evidence on which to form a settled 
judgement but, as with the physical phe- 
nomena of mysticism, it is reasonable to 
look for a natural explanation first. 
There is something to be said for the 
theory, in some of these cases at least, 
of the operation of psychological forces 
projected by the interior and unresolved 
conflict of a subject directly concerned 
with these phenomena. Many observers 
have noted the almost invariable pres- 
ence of an adolescent (generally, but by 
no means always, a girl). Knowledge of 
these things is slowly increasing; re- 
searches on the physical effect of psy- 
chopathic or psychological disturbance 
are as yet in their infancy and consid- 
erable work requires to be done before 
we are in a position to draw conclusions. 
In the meantime we can be grateful for 
Father Thurston’s collected papers on 
the subject (and for Father Crehan’s in- 
dustry in editing them). 


uDGING by the number of books about 
J Simone Weil, the review articles an- 
alysing her thought and message, the 
translations of her works and the rest, 
interest in her shows no sign of abat- 
ing, and with four books to her name 
now translated into English her thought 
should be fairly well known to English 
readers. Simone Weil as We Knew Her 
by J. M. Perrin, O.P., and Gustave 
Thibon, translated by Emma Craufurd 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul), may serve 
as an introduction to Simone Weil’s own 
works; Father Perrin and Gustave Thi- 
bon alone were qualified to write such 
a book, for, in a sense, it was they who 
gave her to the world, editing from her 
rough manuscript notes the works which 
have been published. The shortness of 
their personal contact with her is, of 
course, no measure of either their appre- 
ciation or their insight, but it is none 
the less a point of some significance. 
Simone Weil called on Father Perrin in 
Marseilles in June 1941; she mentioned 
her wish to share the work of agricul- 


tural labourers as she had already shared, 


in pre-war years, the work of Factory 
hands. Father Perrin introduced her j 
M. Thibon, who found her work on his 
farm in the Ardeche; in the evening; 
they discussed and argued. She retume 
to Marseilles after some weeks. In May, 
1942, she left for the U.S.A., came 
England in November, 1942, and died 
in a sanatorium at Ashford on Augus 
24, 1943. 


Gravity and Grace is, 1 believe, th 
real key to Simone Weil's position in 
gard to the Church. I believe that from 
we can discern that hers was, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say, ma 
have been, an unconscious membership 
of the Church—she was certainly 
catechumen, for that implies an implicit 
desire for baptism—despite many obyi 
ous theological deficiencies; her intelle. 
tual evolution and religious position- 
difficult as it is to pin her down—seen 
to involve no rejection of, no infidelity 
to the light. Her approach, as M. Thi: 
bon emphasizes, was principally myst: 
cal, so that her position may be likened 
to that of a non-Christian mystic. Too 
much may be made of her alleged Cath 
arism; as so often, she was attracted by 
her love for those in affliction, and he 
conclusions were based on insufhcient 
information. The latter was frequently 
to lead her astray; her opposition to the 
“traditional attitude” of the Church, 
which she found “unacceptable,” is é 
rived principally from Calvinistic and 
Jansenist texts, in which she had real 
considerably. So with her whole syncre 
tist position; it can be reduced on a find 
analysis to her lack of historical objec 
tivity—that was her greatest lacuna 
Hence, too, the contradiction that is 10 
be found in her works, for syncretism 
does away with universality, “since it de 
stroys unity and makes for a confusion 
in which nothing has any meaning, iD 
which God is the author of the mos 
extravagant and conflicting teaching’ 
(Father Perrin). There was contradic 
tion of another kind in her relation 
with other people, as M. Thibon point 
out—he calls it a “more rugged side” d 
her character: “she, who when het 
pleasure or needs were involved would 
not have allowed anyone to make the 
slightest sacrifice on her behalf, did not 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Danger of Outdated 
Maps in Our Minds 
Wortp Power IN THE Batance, by 
Tibor Mende. Noonday Press. 188 

pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 
Do you have an outdated map of the 
contemporary world in your mind? Most 
of us do. We live in small communities 
and are absorbed in small pursuits with- 
out fully realizing that we are part of 
an increasingly small world. 

Yet global changes are occurring at 
an ever accelerating rhythm while the 
time-margin left for adaptation grows 
shorter and shorter day by day. The for- 
mer economics editor of the Paris Her- 
ald-Tribune warns us, with Gallic frank- 
ness and dispassionateness, that the con- 
sequences of mistaken judgments, based 
on outdated maps, are becoming disas- 
trous and irreparable. 

The vicious poison of race prejudice 
no longer diverts attention from the 
problem that lies behind its vulgarity: 
the relationship of some 700 million 
white men to about 1800 million people 
of different pigmentation. Moreover, in 
its material and geographical outlines, 
this problem is practically synonymous 
with the one arising from the interde- 
pendence of the industrialized and the 
so-called “underdeveloped” regions of 
the earth. 

The overwhelming majority of the il- 
literate and underprivileged members of 
the human family are brown, black or 
yellow. Their minds—the minds of three- 
quarters of mankind living in abject 
poverty —have become a battleground 
for conflicting ways of life. On the out- 
come of this conflict depends not only 
the future balance of forces in the world, 
but also whether the next generation 
will have to go through the ghastly ex- 
perience of the present contest for pow- 
et, now being transformed into one be- 
tween races. 

One thing seems certain: the center 
of gravity of our world is moving to- 
wards the Pacific Ocean. Eight hundred 
million people under Soviet guidance 
are threatening Western supremacy in 
formidable fashion. Major wars of .the 
future will be struggles for supremacy 
between the West and the world’s new 
centers of gravity. Future wars, as in the 
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past, will be struggles for power but 
with the difference that the goal will be 
power, not merely to influence, but to 
control, the destinies of the entire globe. 
M. Mende is not an alarmist. He 
merely states that we are blinded by 
obsolete illusions and are failing to face 
up to the grim challenge of our time. 


Unfriendly Giant 
Of South America 


TuHosE PERPLEXING ARGENTINES, by 
James Bruce. Longmans, Green. 362 
pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Richard J]. Houk 


No other country in Latin America has 
been more of a constant source of dif- 
ficulty to the United States than Argen- 
tina. Argentine delegates to the United 
Nations and Inter-American conferences 
consistently appear reluctant to ratify 
conventions or to adopt measures that 
our country has been anxious to have 
approved. Argentine influence on her 
neighbors often has been exerted to cre- 
ate the impression that the. United 
States is only interested in her Pan- 
American fellow republics for furthering 
her own selfish ends. On the world, 
hemispherical and national stages, the 
“Yanquis” always have been cast as vil- 
lains. Posters publicly displayed during 
the Argentine 1951 election campaign 
announced that American businessmen 
there were “thieves and robbers whose 
only national interest is domination, and 
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who should leave the country!” Stronger 
words than these are seldom used by 
the propagandists of the Soviet satellite 
nations! 

The United States cannot overlook or 
ignore Argentina despite such bitter dif- 
ferences in economic, political and cul- 
tural spheres. For Argentina is the rich- 
est, strongest, most threatening republic 
of Latin America according to the au- 
thor, industrialist James Bruce, who 
served as our Ambassador there from 
1947 to 1949. Her enormous output of 
grain, meat, other foodstuffs and raw 
materials makes her foreign trade vital 
to the well-being of nations far from 
the great capital of Buenos Aires. Her 
present program of industrialization has 
had far-reaching economic repercussions. 
And her current political existence, com- 
pletely subservient to the Dictator-Presi- 
dent, General Juan Peron, has not only 
eradicated such democratic - procedures 
as had developed in Argentina but has 
encouraged similar regimes in other La- 
tin-American republics. 

All of these matters are thoroughly 
and competently discussed in one of the 
most interesting and entertaining books 
ever meant to interpret a nation. For 
Those Perplexing Argentines is no dry 
political polemic, no historical geography 
saturated with statistics. Instead it is 
packed with anecdotes, fascinating facts 
and keen observations so that the de- 
lighted reader can enjoy an insider's 
story of all the factors influencing the 
lives of 18 million people, from the 
cafes, clubs and theatres to the shops, 
schools and churches. 


Is Russia Today 

A Sick Nation? 

Our Secret Autiks, by Eugene Lyons. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 376 pp. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Barbara Battle Ryan 


Taking his cue from goings-on in the 
Soviet press following the death of Sta- 
lin, Eugene Lyons diagnoses: “Despite 
its size and military might, the Soviet 
Union is a sick nation, mortally sick. For 
the cancer of fear gnaws at its vitals . . . 
above all, fear of the inchoate, sullen, 
muttering masses whom the rulers are 
condemned to dominate and terrorize.” 
Why such fear among the leaders after 
more than thirty yeats of “successful” 
totalitarianism? Because, claims Mr. 


Lyons, the Soviet overlords are not at all 
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confident of the submission of their 
citizens. Mr. Lyons’ thesis is “that 
in‘ the USSR a great gulf yawns be- 
tween the regime and the people” and 
that “foreign policy that disregards the 
people, unthinkingly lumping together 
the regime and its subjects, is driving 
blind.” 

The turbulent history of the Soviet 
overlordship presents what Lyons calls 
a “permanent civil war,” the opening 
volleys of which were the blood-lettings 
after the Soviet coup. Nor has the ter- 
ror machine stopped grinding its ter- 
rible grist down to the present day. Con- 
cerning the Kronstadt revolt, the man- 
made famine of 1932-33, the war on the 
intelligentsia and the crippling of the 
peasantry, there is a compilation of gris- 
ly details difficult for American readers 
to comprehend; it is hard to appreciate 
individual human tragedy when victims 
are numbered in thousands. There have 
been tactical retreats in this civil war, 
but each time, when the leaders decreed, 
the dawning hopes of the people were 
crushed by the OGPU, the NKVD or 
the Cheka. At least once during the long 
conflict the peoples of Russia were be- 
trayed by the free world when, follow- 
ing the Yalta promise of forcible repat- 
riation, thousands of unwilling Russians 
were returned by almost any means—to 
their doom. Finally, Mr. Lyons dissects 
some of the notions entertained by the 
rest of the world, indicative of the psy- 
chological victories of the war; contain- 
ment, coexistence and their hopeless 
conclusions he excoriates. In these 
chapters are crystallized some of the 
fragmentary attitudes and judgments we 
have all heard. 


In view of his assertion that the whole 
world has been duped by the Soviet 
propaganda machine, how can a reader 
presume to judge the facts, or Mr. 
Lyons’ evaluation of them? There is 
much that is persuasive in his acute de- 
tection of logical sequence among jum- 
bles of apparently contradictory actions 
by Soviet diplomats. 

At one time sympathetic to the “new 
regime” in Russia, the author became 
disillusioned while stationed in Moscow 
as a United Press correspondent. In that 
capacity he served for six years, and 
since his return in 1934 to this country 
has been a tireless opponent of commu- 
nism, both on the platform and in print. 
Our Secret Allies must be considered an 
important effort in his crusade. 
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“Not a Pretty Story 

But a Brave One” 

It’s Goop ro Be Brack, by Ruby Berk- 
ley Goodwin. Doubleday. 256 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 
Unlike most books about a minority 
group by one of its members, this is as 
calm and dispassionate a narrative about 
group relations as ever I have read. It is 
the account of a little Negro girl’s life 
surrounded by both black and white as- 
sociates, with such minor clashes as are 
experienced in any normal life. 

In Du Quoin, Illinois, where Mrs. 
Goodwin spent her childhood, some 
things were taken for granted, including 
the fact that most of the Negro popula- 
tion had come from Island No. 10, and 
were the first generation out of slavery. 
When Ruby asked about her ancestors, 
her mother very wisely replied, “Slavery 
is not a pretty story, but it is a brave 
one.” Coal mining was the chief means 
of livelihood for the poor man, and the 
Negro took this in his stride as a means 
to insure a living for his family. He took 
segregation in the schools for what it 
was—a law; but for his children school 
was an exciting day of learning. 

There were agitators also, among both 
black and white population, among the 
young people, the labor groups, at elec- 
tions, but when a mine went on a ram- 
page all differences were dissolved in the 
common sorrow for the loss of some 
workers or the common joy for the safety 
of others. 

“People have a tendency to absorb 
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into their personality the spirit of th 
land upon which they live.” In thi 
mood the author portrays sympathetic. 
ally her own childhood and all the lives 
that touched her childhood: Dr, Gillis 
who attended her mother; Mrs. Barbe 
the dressmaker; the Irish, Italian, Cer. 
man immigrants, who came for friendly 
conversation or in time of need; Mr 
Parks, to whom a “man is a man. Colo 
make no difference.” 

But it seems that the author derive 
her strongest sense of values from he 
father’s essential wisdom and her moth 
er's gentle understanding. These qual 
ities make this book a fine human docy. 
ment—not patronizing, not the nobody. 
loves-me type, but a sensible book about 
the Negro, handled sensibly by a Negro, 


Rejected and Bored 
TrEen-Ace Ganos, by Dale Kramer and 


Madeline Karr. Henry Holt. 244 pp, 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Edward C. Herr 


This factual study of three teen-age 
leaders of gangs in New York City is 
interesting and terrifying. Dale Kramer 
has collaborated with Madeline Kan, 
who has done social work among youth 
groups for the Education Alliance, to 
try to describe the leaders of gangs and 
show how and why these gangs arise. 
The first three sections deal with these 
three gang leaders, “Sandpaper,” “Paro’ 
and “Money John.” The last section 
deals with teen-age gangs as a social 
problem. In this section there is a digest 
of newspaper articles regarding the in 
crease of teen-age crime. The Associated 
Press survey of January 3, 1953, stated 
that “about a million children get into 
trouble with the police each year. If the 
total increases only in proportion to the 
child population the courts and _ police 
will have to handle 1,420,000 child cases 
in 1960.” 

As for the cause of the gangs, the aw 
thors conclude that the psychiatric idea 
of “rejection” lies at the bottom of the 
aggressive and anti-social gang. This 
means rejection by society and by par 
ents. To those of us who are responsible 
for the activities of teen-agers, the fol 
lowing result of the study is important: 
“The major ingredient of a gang boy’ 
existence is boredom.” I wonder if this 
should not open our eyes to the impor 
tance of an extra-curricular program fot 
our teen-agers. 
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America As Seen 

By Italian Journalist 

Americans ArE ALONE IN THE Wor -p, 
by Luigi Barzini, Jr. Random House. 


209 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


This is an interpretation of American 
ideals, methods, hopes and phantasms by 
an Italian journalist, Luigi Barzini, who 
has studied and worked in the United 
States and seems to have observed, di- 
gested and dissected much of the Amer- 
ican way. 

His use of Mr. Kettering, the tech- 
nologist and inventor, to carry much of 
his trenchant message is apt. Kettering’s 
dismissal of philosophy C“It is easy to 
build a philosophy. It doesn’t have to 
run.”) is a succinct characterization of 
an important aspect of the American 
way. The mania for facts, experiments, 
inventions, and making-it-run uncon- 
sciously colors and controls even in our 
foreign policy. No other State Depart- 
ment on earth collects the minutiae and 
does so little with it as does our State 
Department. 


Europeans do not doubt the leader- 
ship of the United States, and yet they 
are afraid. Why? In the economic field 
some of our policies lead them to sus- 
pect our aid is simply a prop for our in- 
ternal economy. Defense Ministers of 
European states are badgered for not 
preparing adequate defenses, yet none 
of them is able to know a year ahead 
how much aid will be given by the 
United States. Russia is recognized as a 
beast, but a predictable beast. The 
United States is unpredictable and so 
excites fear whether justified or not. 


Perhaps the most penetrating analysis 
is directed at our reiteration of the 
defense of the “spiritual values.” To 
prove our trust and understanding of 
these values our propaganda extols the 
washing machine, chromium-plated cars, 
gadgets ad infinitum. Here Barzini’s es- 
timate of Ford and his museum give a 
clue to solve the contradiction. “Then I 
understood that the museum was ded- 
icated to the world he loved and had 
destroyed with his own hands. He ac- 
tually disliked the world as ‘Fordismus’ 
had left it, and he was trying to atone 
as best he could. Mr. Ford, like many 
Americans, did not feel comfortable in 
the paradise he had worked earnestly 
all his life to build.” 


We are learning slowly and painfully 
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Luigi Barzini: Like many Americans, 
uncomfortable in paradise 


that as a part of the European tradition 
our fetish of abundance is not enough. 
We begin to perceive that the wisdom 
of Plato, Aristotle, Augustine and the 
Schoolmen may have answers and, 
above all, may ask questions relevant to 
our times. Is the Great Books program 
an unconscious manifestation of guilt by 
disassociation? We fight for the Chris- 
tian Tradition, but we do not know it 
and hence cannot draw inspiration and 
wisdom to aid us. Did Cicero give us 
the clue when he said, “He who knows 
no tradition remains as a child”? 


No, It’s Not True What 
They Say About Dixie 


SouTHERN AccENT, by William T. Polk. 
William Morrow. 264 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by John P. Foley 


No, says William T. Polk. No, it isn’t 
true what they say about Dixie! The 
South really isn’t that never-never land 
of magnolias and moonbeams, of Cald- 
well characters and masochists, of lynch- 
ings and sadism, of sloth and hatred—at 
least not any more so than any other 
section of America. Actually Mr. Polk 
believes, and offers substantial argu- 
ments, that the South is not a drag on 
democracy, but rather its greatest hope. 

He neither tries to wash away its sins, 
nor shies away from its defects, but 
attempts to explain its contradictions. 
And so in his comprehensive, caustic 
and humorous book aimed primarily at 
the non-southerner he is on the defen- 
sive as are all Southerners in their con- 


tact with the cynical (and frequently 
hypocritical) outsider. 

Of course part of the false picture 
built up in the minds of the’ outsiders 
is the fault of the South itself—its drug- 
store novelists, its demagogues, its love 
of hyperbole and its tellers of tall tales. 
But for all its foibles the trouble with 
the South is not a surface thing—espe- 
cially not the barbarism of the natives 
as the Yankees seem to think —but a 
deep-rooted conflict of historic loyalties, 
cautious distrust and ancestral pride. 
The Southerner above all is a man of 
paradox. He is the white supremist who 
opposes an end to segregation but taxes 
himself in an election which benefits 
only the Negro; he is the voter who 
raises up great men and elects Bilbos; 
he is the illiterate “who may not read 
books, but . . . certainly writes them.” 

Like the legendary phoenix the South 
is rising again out of the chaos of the 
Civil War. It has been a slow, tortuous 
process hampered by the exodus of its 
young men northward in pursuit of op- 
portunity, by the rise of the wool-hat 
politicians, and by the atavism of its 
leading families into the nostalgia of the 
pre-Emancipation era. Industrially the 
South is outrunning the rest of the coun- 
try. Its cultural and educational devel- 
opment is astonishing. Primitive law en- 
forcement crops up very rarely. And 
while no one can say whether it is bet- 
ter or worse morally, its strong religious 
spirit prevails. 

The South has in effect joined the 
opposition and brought with it new en- 
terprise, new vitality and new hope. Mr. 
Polk feels “that the South . . . may have 
certain useful traits and tendencies cre- 
ated partly by heredity and partly by an 
environment in which some Southerners 
may have learned some lessons better 
in adversity than others have in pros- 
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Exploring the West 

Tue Journats oF Lewis AND CLARK, 
edited and interpreted by Bernard De 
Voto. Houghton Mifflin. 504 pp. 
$6.50. 
Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


The ablest living interpreter of our west- 
ern history has here turned his hand to 
presenting for today’s reader a compact, 
comparatively brief version of the jour- 
nals kept by Lewis and Clark and their 
men on the famous journey of explora- 
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tion. R. G. Thwaites, himself a land- 
mark in American historiography, pre- 
viously edited the entire work, but the 
1904 edition in seven volumes is too un- 
wieldy for most readers. Mr. De Voto 
has judiciously selected entries which 
blend into a continuous and fascinating 
narrative. 

Every American interested in western 
history could profit from this material. 
Indian habits and lore, wild game, edi- 
ble plants, geography, botany, naviga- 
tion, a hundred such subjects occur, for 
President Jefferson (whose instructions 
to Captain Lewis are given in an ap- 
pendix) was keenly interested in all and 
desired information on all. Lewis and 
Clark individually kept journals. So also 
did Privates Frazier and Whitehouse, 
and Sergeants Gass, Floyd and Ordway. 
The party as chosen by Lewis and Clark 
consisted of thirty-two soldiers and civil- 
ians and a slave belonging to Clark, plus 
some soldiers who went as far as the 
Mandan villages and some St. Louis 
boatmen. A keelboat and two small 
pirogues or open boats were taken, and 
the men carried food but lived largely 
on game killed as they went along. The 
expedition got under way on May 14, 
1804, and the final entry cited here is 
dated Friday, September 26, 1806, back 
in St. Louis again. 

The editor has preserved the odd 
spellings and the many quaint turns of 
thought. Explanatory passages which he 
has inserted help to keep the account 
moving. Three appendices add valuable 
information, and a fifty-two page intro- 
duction gives the reader the historical 
background to the expedition and its 
motivations. 


Educational Hazards 

Tue University oF Urop1a, by Robert 
M. Hutchins. University of Chicago 
Press. 103 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by William Mang, C.S.C. 


Like his other books on higher educa- 
tion, The University of Utopia by Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins is a clear, cogent and 
challenging exposition of his views on 
American culture and education. The 
four lectures it contains were given by 
Mr. Hutchins in 1953 at the University 
of Chicago under the auspices of the 
Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for the 
Study of American Institutions. In them 
he analyzes “hazards” to education in 
the United States resulting from, or as- 
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sociated with, four aspects of modern 
American life: industrialization, special- 
ization, philosophical diversity, and so- 
cial and political conformity. 

The methods and means proposed for 
overcoming these educational hazards 
are ones the citizens of Mr. Hutchins’ 
Utopia have found effective. Some of 
the procedures, such as the 6-4-4 plan 
of grade organization, entrance and leav- 
ing examinations for the four-year col- 
lege, and the awarding of the B.A. de- 
gree on the completion of the period de- 
voted to liberal education, the author 
used in reorganizing the College of the 
University of Chicago. Others are in op- 
eration only in the University of Uto- 
pia. 

Mr. Hutchins is not optimistic about 
the early adoption in the United States 
of his educational theories, which are so 
successful in Utopia. He suggests, how- 
ever, that the growing recognition of 
the need of wisdom for workable an- 
swers to our national and world ques- 
tions and “the spirit of our country” 
may force schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities to stress the intellectual and moral 
rather than the custodial function of 
education. 

Mr. Hutchins analyzes and advances 
solutions for many of the problems con- 
fronting American education. Liberal 
education, university specialization, na- 
ture and purpose of higher education, 
content and method of instruction, prep- 
aration of prospective teachers and re- 
search workers, adult education, aca- 
demic freedom, indoctrination, and 
many other topics, including inter-col- 
legiate football (there is none in Uto- 


pia!), receive consideration. An index 
would aid the reader to revert to syb. 
jects that deserve further thought and 
study. But, indeed, the whole book, al- 
though easy reading, requires and de. 
serves pondering. 


The Idea of Honor . 

And Its Implications 

Tue Quest oF Honor, by E. Boyd Bar. 
rett. Bruce. 122 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Oswald Marshall, SJ, 


With the unnerving discovery of treach- 
ery in high places, of dishonor in ath- 
letics, cheating in classrooms, in business 
and in marriage, it is certainly high time 
that we stop to evaluate our code of 
honor. This book is expressly written “to 
clarify the idea of honor and to explain 
its implications by furnishing a practical 
code of honor.” 

In developing his subject the author 
explains at some length the four car 
dinal virtues of prudence, temperance, 
justice and fortitude, showing how each 
is concerned with honor, whose inner 
nature he defines as “concern about the 
rights of others.” It is hard to say wheth- 
er the wise savings and “ye olde sayed 
saws” with which nearly every page is 
heavily sprinkled help or hinder the 
writer to convey his thought more effec- 
tively. At times they follow so thickly 
upon one another as to obscure the idea 
being developed. For the most part a 
lively style and a light touch make the 
book readable and enliven what could 
be a dry subject. 

There are some points with which the 
reviewer cannot agree. First is that “col- 
lege boys and girls have little under- 
standing of the true nature of honor.” 
The reviewer's experience as a college 
teacher has been that college men and 
women nearly always surpass their el- 
ders in sensitiveness to such points as 
honesty, generosity and gratitude. 

In treating the subject of interference 
in the affairs of others Dr. Barrett seems 
to contradict himself. In Chapter Three 
he states, “To interfere in the affairs of 
others, however good our intention may 
be, is to assume a right that is in no way 
ours.” Since most acts of charity essen- 
tially require venturing into the affairs 
of others, this statement is, to say the 
least, ambiguous, especially when con- 
trasted with the declaration made in 
Chapter Seven, “No matter how much 
we do or how much we give to a per 
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son in need, no matter how lovingly we 
offer our alms, we should not look upon 
our good deed otherwise than as a poor 
effort to fulfill an obligation, to repay a 
debt.” In the reviewer's opinion Dr. Bar- 
rett would be hard pressed to prove the 
point that Christ taught a doctrine of 
“non-interference,” much less that it was 
the chief lesson He had in mind in the 
parable of the laborers in the vineyard. 
Rather is the point of that parable that 
we do not complain when we receive 
our just dues or be jealous of others 
when they receive theirs. Christ’s sever- 
est censures were directed against the 
Scribes and Pharisees who “lifted not a 
finger” to lighten the people’s burdens. 

Surely the Irish Dr. Barrett does not 
take Will Rogers’ famous saying literal- 
ly, “All I know is what I read in the 
papers,” or believe that that humorist 
and student of human nature, with his 
tongue in his cheek when he said it, 
really “set a pattern that too many Amer- 
icans follow.” 

The author's chapters on work, on 
making others happy, and on prayer, are 
excellent. 


Boys, Etc. 
Save Us a Seat, Timmy, by Elyse Ma- 
hern. Grail. 155 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Teresa S. Preston 
Here is proof that nothing is impossible; 
the author of this book has five small 
sons and writes a weekly newspaper col- 
umn! The book is a collection of about 
fifty of those columns, which first ap- 
peared as “Family Growing Pains” in 
the Indiana Catholic and Record. The 
essays are casual and chatty, and each 
one is only a few pages long, but their 
simplicity is deceptive. In a remarkably 
spare style they catch both humor and 
spiritual significance in the most ordi- 
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nary incidents of family living. Subjects 
range from small-boy fights, to prayer, 
TV, housing, babies, neighbors, eternity, 
help - from - the - saints, education, dish- 
washing, spanking, Negro segregation 
and more—all with an original twist and 
all shot through with a spiritual concept 
of life that is evidently a family trait. 
The title piece is the first and longest. 
The second boy, Timmy, died almost 
without warning, at the age of six, and 
thereafter the family-center shifted to 
heaven, with earth as its ante-room. 

The book will be happy reading for 
those who live, or have lived, with small 
children. The line drawings, mostly of 
small boys, are charming. 


Over-the-Fence Advice 


On Raising Children 
Our Cxuip—Gon’s Cup, by Mary 
Lewis Coakley. Bruce. 233 pp. $3.25. 


Reviewed by Margery Frisbie 


Many of today’s parents have a real need 
for books on child-rearing by Catholic 
mothers and fathers. Too few parents 
who are aware that their children are 
God’s children first are articulate. In 
general, it is the celibate who attempts 
to counsel parents and lays himself bare 
to the usual criticism, “What does he 
know?” Although he can’t talk from ex- 
perience, the celibate theologian most 
often knows and develops principles. 

Mrs. Coakley lists three excellent 
principles: We must teach our children 
good Christian principles, and a deep 
sense of responsibility to God; we must 
give them plenty of love and compan- 
ionship; and we must set them good ex- 
ample. She contends that the parent 
who follows these sound rules can “go 
along rather nonchalantly, not fretting 
about details.” 

But Mrs. Coakley does not take her 
own good advice. Instead of limiting 
herself to development of the principles, 
advocating that parents apply them in 
their own difficulties, she discusses 
specific problems that toddlers, teens and 
even married children present. 

Theologians have another advantage; 
homily sounds natural from their pens. 
Parents writing for other parents have 
to be very clever not to sound “holier- 
than-thou.” Mrs. Coakley is not that 
clever. 

The book is worth reading, however, 
just as a neighbor across the street who 
is sincerely trying to raise her little ones 


PIUS X: 
A COUNTRY PRIEST 


By Igino Giordani 
Translated by Msgr. Thomas J. Tobin 





The life story of Giuseppe Sarto, 
Pius X, is the story of a life dedicated 
with courageous singleness of purpose 
toward the realization of that sublime 
dream of Paul “to restore all things 
in Christ.” 


His life is told in this engrossing 
new biography at a most opportune 
time, since it’s probable that Blessed 
Pius X will be canonized during 1954. 
Igino Giordani, who has worked for 
many years in the Vatican library, 
knew Pius X during his pontificate. 
He is singularly well-equipped to write 
this biography, also, because of his in- 
timate knowledge of Vatican life, cus- 
toms, personalities, and problems. 


Pius X: A Country Priest tells sim- 
ply, but with great narrative skill, of 
Giuseppe Sarto, the humble parish 
priest who was destined, to lead the 
Church during a period of the papacy 
when only a great saint and a deeply 
learned man could cope with the per- 
ils that endangered the Church. Pius 
X proved that he was both saint and 
scholar, both a humble man and a 
powerful pontiff in speaking out 
against the flagrant evils of his time. 


Pius X: A Country Priest succeeds 
as no other life of Giuseppe Sarto in 
recreating the complex facets of a 
compelling personality. It captures the 
humility and charity, the wisdom and 
political skill of the man and the saint 
in direct relations to the disappoint- 
ments and accomplishments of "7 — 

3.2 
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16. A Popular History of the Catholic Church by Philip Hughes .................... 3.70 
17. The Catholic Church and the American Idea by Theodore Maynard ........ 3.50 
18. Outline History of the Church by Centuries by Joseph McSorley .............. 9.00 
19. The Church in the Christian Roman Empire by Palanque, Bardy and de 

SR ES Te Te ee ne eeeeier es en te 9.00 
20. Information Please Almanac, 1954, cloth ......0.0.....0..0c5cccccccccc ecu ccuecueeeees 2.00 
21. Catholic Social Principles by John F. Cronin, S.S. .2.......0....000. cece cece eee ee ees 6.75 
22. The Mass of the Roman Rite by Joseph A. Jungman, S.J., 2 volumes, each 9.00 
23. Church and Society edited by Joseph N. Moody .....0...............0cccccccceeeeee es 12.00 
24. The Golden Book of Catholic Poetry edited by Alfred Noyes .................... 3.50 
25. The Oxford Companion to English Literature by Sir Paul Harvey ............ 9.50 
26. The World’s Great Catholic Literature edited by George N. Shuster ....... 4.00 
27. Literary History of the United States by Spiller, Johnson, Thorp and Canby 9.00 
28. The Great Books edited by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., 4 volumes, boxed ... 10.00 
29. An Anthology of Catholic Poets by Shane Leslie .:............................04.. . 3.00 
30. Familiar Quotations by John Bartlett ..........0..00...0.ccccccccccccceccc cece ceeeecueees . 9.00 
31. Home Book of Verse by Burton Egbert Stevenson, 2 volumes .................. 25.00 
32. The Theatre by Sheldon Chemey ..............0....000..ccccccccccecccececueeeceveeeeeveeeeees 8.50 
33. Dictionary of Dogmatic Theology by Msgr. Pietro Parente .................... . §.00 
34. A Summary of Moral and Pastoral Theology by Henry Davis, S.J. ...... ... 5.00 
35. A History of Philosophy by Frederick Copleston, S.J., Volume |, $4.00; 

Volume II, $4.50; Volume III, $5.00 
36. A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture .. a 15.00 
37. Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia by Steinmuller and Sullivan ............ 12.50 
38. Complete Concordance to the Bible by Thompson and Stock .................... 12.50 
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to be citizens of heaven is worth listep. 
ing to. Like such a neighbor, Mrs, Cog}. 
ley has valuable advice full of commm 
sense and trust in God's Providence fy 
parents. 


Some Ideas of What 
Mice and Frogs Think 
Tue Best oF Two Wor ps, by J 

Wood Krutch. William Sloane. 17} 

pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Olga Peterson 
Horace surely wasn’t the first poet who 
found he could write better in the con. 
temporary equivalent of blue jeans. Bu 
back in those days rural literati did not 
feel apologetic about their retreat from 
the city. Nowadays, things seem to bk 
different. The newly adopted sons of 
the soil fall into two classes—the ra¢- 
icals who regard cities with horror, and 
the conservatives like Joseph Woo 
Krutch, who combine “the best of two 
worlds.” When representatives of either 
group write about their new way of life, 
as they very often do, the note of self- 
justification is more than casually pres 
ent. This has been going on for years 
now, so that soon the people who re 
turn to the country will be orthodox, 
and the ones who stay where they are 
in the city will have to write books ex- 
plaining why. 

Mr. Krutch is a critic and biographer 
who believes that city and country life 
complement each other. In fact, he says 
he never feels at home with a city man 
who has not lived in the country, nor 
with a farmer who has never known 
cities. This is Mr. Krutch’s book and a 
very personal one, so he has every right 
to say how he feels. I might suggest, 
though, that the best of two worlds de 
pends on complete acceptance of the 
people who dwell in both. Since Mr. 
Krutch is a man of charm and humor, 
who seems to understand what mice and 
frogs think about, one may expect him 
to extend the same tolerant sympathy 
to people. 

Actually, however, people are not in- 
portant in this collection of essays. The 
first chapter takes care of the apologia 
which is required in books of this sort, 
and then the ground is cleared for spec- 
ulation. Why is the element of terror 
just around the corner when one is 
alone in a country house? When ani 
mals adhere rigidly as they must to the 
prescribed terms of their existence, are 
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they demonstrating that free will is not 
an unmixed blessing What is the main- 
spring of animal intelligence? But none 
of the essays is as heavy as these ques- 
tions may suggest, because the questions 
are not explicit but only implied. All the 
essays are concerned with the world of 
nature, and—barring the first—the only 
evidence of another world is the author’s 
sophisticated wit. Few if any country- 
men could express their response to their 
surroundings as successfully as Krutch 
does, nor could they examine the rami- 
fications of an idea so delicately. But I 
believe that many of them have at least 
a subconscious awareness of the very 
things he sees, which gives the book a 
validity not always characteristic of na- 
ture writing. 


Benjamin Franklin 
Speaks for Himself 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by I. Bernard 
Cohen. Bobbs-Merrill. 320 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


By any criterion Benjamin Franklin was 
a person of exceptional ability. Many 
phases of his varied career excite won- 
der. He was America’s first humorist, her 
foremost scientist, an effective pamph- 
leteer for the Colonial cause, the author 
of the justly famous Autobiography and 
Poor Richard, founder of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, benefactor of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital and, at the ripe 
age of eighty when most citizens have 
retired from public life, delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention. 

The merit of this volume is that it 
lets Franklin speak for himself. It is 
neither a biography nor an anthology. 
It emphasizes not what Franklin did but 
what he said. The selections have been 
chosen so that any intelligent reader 
can understand them without too much 
commentary. 

Franklin was the original “boy who 
made good.” He was a passionate de- 
fender of everything American. His in- 
terrogation in 1766 by the British Par- 
liament on the subject of colonial dis- 
content manifests his courage and learn- 
ing. So confident of the future was he 
that, as Cohen remarks, he was the 
“original booster.” Although he preached 
thrift, frugality, industry and enterprise 
as the way to wealth, yet he donated his 
time and his wealth toward charitable 
undertakings. He endeavored to increase 
the comforts of daily life and decrease 
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its hazards, was tolerant of man’s weak- 
nesses, respected all religions and stood 
for the equality of all men despite color 
and creed. 

Franklin believed that truth would 
survive error. Thus he supported the 
freedom of the press and the right of 
the printer to publish all views “and let 
truth combat error publicly and van- 
quish her on the field of experience.” 

Franklin did not invent any political 
or social doctrines although he did en- 
tertain a theory of population growth 
that influenced Malthus. He was en- 
gaged in immediate issues and not in a 
systematic political philosophy. He did 
favor, however, a more direct kind of 
democracy than we know today. He was 
a master of the conference table, and 
the weight of his prestige added to his 
conciliatory temper kept the Constitu- 
tional Convention in session long 
enough to create the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The publisher is to be cited not only 
for engaging so capable a scholar as Pro- 
fessor Cohen to bring the kernel of 
Franklin’s thought to the general reader 
but also for a moderately priced, well 
printed and attractive volume, one of 
the first in their new Makers of the 
American Tradition series. 


The Victorian Way of Life 
As Perfected by Darwins 


Perrop Prece, by Gwen Reverat. Nor- 
ton. 282 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
After reading this quaint recollection of 
a Victorian childhood by a granddaugh- 
ter of the famous Charles Darwin, one 
is inclined to sympathize with those in- 
laws who determined to form an anti- 
Darwin society restricted in membership 
to those who had married Darwins. It is 
a charming tale of Victorian ways and 
means, but more particularly of the Deli- 
cate Darwin’s family angle on these 
things. 

Affectionately frank, Mrs. Reverat 
discusses with candor such intimate de- 
tails as the number of undergarments 
worn by a female member of the family; 
the hypochondria always greatly enjoyed 
by Darwins, male and female alike; the 
peculiarities of their wives, and the mar- 
riage-arranging propensities of some of 
them. All of her characters come alive. 

One technical achievement is worth 
noting: Mrs. ‘Reverat successfully main- 


tains that most difficult of attitudes for 
a grown-up—a child’s-eye point of view 
of the grown-ups around her. The chap- 
ter on religion, which dissects with ter- 
rible logic the grown-up confusion be- 
tween manners and morals, could easily 
have been written by a literate and 
thoughtful child. Her discovery, at fif- 
teen, that “doing unto others what you 
would have done unto you” is very often 
unsuccessful alarmed her because “I al- 
ways supposed that my feelings were ex- 
actly like other people’s; it was much 
later before I noticed . . . that they 
weren't. I found people very puzzling. 
I used to sit and watch their impassive 
faces, and wonder what they were think- 
ing about.” 

Charming, quaint, delightful, delicate 
—those are the words to describe this 
reverie; it is not for those who demand 
action or scandal or drama. But anyone 
who was a thoughtful child will find it 
fun; and those who have a thoughtful 
child may find it helpful. 


Those People Hidden 

Behind the Term “DP” 

Tue Wirp Prace, by Kathryn Hulme. 
Atlantic: Little, Brown. 275 pp. 
$3.75. 

Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens 


One of the sorry aftermaths of World 
‘War II was the millions of homeless 
non-nationals in the conquered coun- 
tries, especially Germany, who consti- 
tuted a problem heavy on the hands of 
the victors. The Army managed to re- 
patriate at least five million of them in 
1945. But when UNRRA started operat- 
ing, there were some two million left, 
mostly Poles, Ukrainians, Balts and 
Central-Europeans. They had been slave 
laborers or inmates of concentration 
camps, and received the name “Dis- 
placed Persons.” As the true meaning of 
Soviet occupation became clear, more 
and more DPs refused to go home. 

To us the term “DP” has become 
familiar and may indicate simply a mat- 
ter of statistics and resettlement red-tape. 
What do we know of the anguish and 
frustration of hundreds of thousands of 
people, herded together in camps as so 
much surplus humanity? 

Californian Kathryn Hulme was one 
of the first on the spot. As deputee di- 
rector of one of some 350 camps under 
UNBRA and, later, as a camp director 
under the IRO, she spent five unforget- 
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table years among these men, women 
and children of all classes of society. For 
two years she was at “Wildflecken” or 
“The Wild Place,” whence her book 
takes its name. She writes no history of 
DP work, but describes things as she 
viewed them from her post. It is worth- 
while to get the human angle so feel- 
ingly and entertainingly presented by 
one who was so close to the unfor- 
tunates. 

Miss Hulme writes well and with suf- 
ficient imagination to give a flourish to 
her style. Yet the picture of DP camp- 
life is not fully rounded. While she 
stresses the problems of mass reception, 
provisioning, rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment, and such things as sexual promis- 
cuity, thieving, occasional murder and 
suicide, nothing is said about regular 
spiritual care of the camp inhabitants, 
nor of their public schools or recreation. 

Though the writer shows no religious 
preoccupation, this reviewer feels that a 
bit of bias, not in favor of religion, has 
subtly slanted some of her reporting. A 
matter of atmosphere. 


The Attitudes and Trends 

That Endanger Our Age 

Tue New Tower oF Baset, by Diet- 
rich von Hildebrand. P. J. Kenedy. 
243 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Thomas More Newbold, 
CP. 


“All that can be said in praise of our 
epoch makes it all the more necessary 
to raise one’s voice and to combat the 
specific errors and perversions of our 
times. The greater our awareness of the 
importance of this hour, the better our 
understanding of the objective theme of 
this epoch, the greater is our responsi- 
bility to try to uncover that real theme, 
to attempt to expose those attitudes and 
trends that endanger its fulfillment.” 

These words from the Introduction 
set the tone and state the purpose of 
this book; and it is a pleasure to be able 
to say that the author maintains the 
one and never swerves from the other 
throughout. In spite of the negative im- 
plications of the title, this book is hap- 
pily not just another dreary piece of 
thundering at decadence. It is a positive 
critique—containing not only some pro- 
found analysis, but also some shrewd 
and telling commentary on the strange 
assortment of absurdities and shortcom- 
ings that beset our age. 
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Dietrich von Hildebrand: Modern mind 
needs, not a tonic, but a cure 


Although the book is a collection of 
essays, it has a definite unity. The cen- 
tral theme, suggested by the title, is 
modern man’s revolt against his “meta- 
physical situation.” At times, one feels 
that the theme is handled rather pon- 
derously; but it would be unfair and un- 
wise to minimize the importance of Dr. 
von Hildebrand’s ideas because of that 
incidental impression. Actually the au- 
thor does something in this book which 
few thinkers nowadays seem willing or 
able to do: he speaks with deep discern- 
ment and sureness of modern life-situa- 
tions in terms of their relevance to ulti- 
mates and absolutes. No one, for exam- 
ple, who was properly shocked by the 
inhuman horrors so vividly pictured in 
George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four 
can fail to recognize here a description 
of the philosophical and theological per- 
versions behind those horrors. Nor can 
anyone who has had even a little real 
contact with modern scholarship fail to 
see the significance of the two best es- 
says in the book: one on “The De- 
thronement of Truth,” and the other on 
“Catholicism and Unprejudiced Knowl- 
edge.” 

There are many other points which 
warrant a careful reading of this fine 
book; but I think the main one is Dr. 
von Hildebrand’s conviction that the 
modern mind needs, not a tonic, but a 
cure. It must be cured of that sickening 
unreality which afflicts the philosophies 
of the “as-if,” and of that crude tendency 
to philosophize in terms of the “nothing- 
but,”—the tendency, for example, to say 


that hope for heaven is “nothing byt’ 
a sign of maladjustment; that man js 
“nothing but” a highly evolved beag. 
Never do we find in the author's thought 
— however turgid and heavy the lan. 
guage at times—any trace of these yp. 
healthy deficiencies. And whether the 
reader of this book needs the cure o 
not, his mind will be more healthy for 
having read it. 


The Senses: Aids to Soul 
Not Enemies To Be Feared 
My Frienps THE SENsEs, by Charles 
Damian Boulogne, O.P. Translated 
by Jane Howes. P. J. Kenedy. 206 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M., 
This is a lonesome book in a naughty 


world. Our days are full of the evils 
that spring from an abuse of the sense 
powers of man. A very busy time we 
have of it, just trying to keep the senses. 
and the body from being used even 
more frequently for evil. 

In the midst of our preoccupation 
with the prevention of evil use, we need 
to be reminded occasionally that the 
body and the senses were intended by 
God for good. They were intended to 
drive along at a great rate toward that 
good. Though the body and the senses 
remained good when Adam fell, the gov- 
ernance of reason over them was weak- 
ened while the instinctive drive of the 
senses and the body toward their re 
spective goods did not weaken. Abuse 
could become common, and from the 
actual prevalence of abuse men began 
to indict the possible goodness of the 
powers that suffered abuse. 

From that indictment the Manicheans 
and other like-minded bodies drew the 
idea that the body and the senses were 
evil in themselves—which is a long jump 
from the idea that the senses and the 
body are good in themselves but open 
to abuse. 

It is possible for good people today 
to fear irrationally and condemn unjust- 
ly our body and its senses. Father Bou- 
logne’s voice is raised to defend the ini- 
tial goodness and beauty of purpose that 
the senses have. He upholds these things 
in the face of those who “seem to think 
that all desire of attaining the ideal must 
contain a certain resentment of physical 
values.” It is his purpose to validate the 
“positive character of Catholic morality: 
the body and the senses are presented 
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as so many aids of the highest faculties 
of the soul, and not as enemies to be 
scorned.” 

Father Boulogne’s treatment of sight, 
of music, of perfume, of touch, of the 
hand itself, of taste, of movement, and 
of play, sport and dancing are comfort- 
ing and sure. Jane Howes in her transla- 
tion has preserved the delicate shadings 
of meaning in the original, one would 
suppose, for even in English the work 
has a beauty of expression and a feeling 
for the nuances of expression that char- 
acterize translation at its best. 

This book may be lonesome in a 
naughty world, but it will soon find 
friends among good people whose full 
view of life, of soul, of body and of 
God’s purpose in all is well-balanced, 
but seldom so adequately defended. 


Who Was Responsible 
For the World Wars? 


UnconpiTionAL Hartrep, by Russell 
Grenfell. Devin-Adair. 273 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Ellen Logue 


That hindsight is better than foresight 
iseminently displayed in Unconditional 
Hatred, written by a captain of the 
Royal Navy who seems to see little good 
in Britain’s war achievements which he 
considers not even right things done for 
the wrong reason—rather, they are most- 
ly wrong things done for the wrong rea- 
son. These wrongs were the results of 
policies made by Sir Edward Grey in 
World War I and continued by Win- 
ston Churchill. Both leaders seized upon 
the supposed incontrovertible evil of the 
Germans as the cause of the world’s 
miseries and, according to the author, 
made their sole mission the extirpation 
of this evil. 

That this device was used, ‘that it was 
wrong, the reviewer will agree and will 
i also congratulate the author on his brief 
and masterly resume of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century to prove the 
stupidity of considering Germany the 
author of the first World War and of 
making such a peace as would insure 
the second to follow upon it. His con- 
tention, however, that Mr. Churchill 
made a policy “which was not national, 
but religious,” a Crusade which sought 
only the “unconditional surrender” of 
the Germans and nothing mare seems to 
me almost as great a wrong as Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s policies in their sphere. 

That propaganda overstated the case 
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against the Germans is true beyond a 
doubt and that it brought such evil con- 
sequences as the Nuremberg trials is 
also true. But it is hard to agree with 
the almost angelic picture of the Ger- 
mans one can see outlined in this book. 
Here, indeed, the author commits the 
fault which he has condemned so right- 
ly in earlier sections of the book: see- 
ing things in black and white, and ig- 
noring the greys. 

The black and white of Europe’s fu- 
ture is well drawn, particularly the ex- 
cellent suggestion of an active Third 
Force made up of Britain, France and 
West Germany working for “peace as 
long as possible” on the continent. The 
greys of how such a policy is to be im- 
plemented and made effective are “be- 
yond the scope of the book.” 


All in all, Unconditional Hatred has 
good reasoning on past mistakes of Euro- 
pean history and some possible ways to 
avoid future ones, but to fit in the deci- 
sive greys which make the picture com- 
plete and accurate will require a more 
scholarly work. 


South Sea Islands 
Tanrt1: Voyace THroucu ParapisE, 
by George T. Eggleston. Devin-Adair. 

252 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 
This is the stuff of which dreams are 
made. Anyone with a spark of romance 
and adventure in his make-up dreams of 
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Woodcut by Robert Gibbings 
from “Coming Down the Seine” 


sometime visiting a South Sea Island 
paradise. This couple —“a desk-bound 
commuter and his garden-clubbing 
wife,” as the author describes himself 
and his wife—set out on the adventure 
and realized the dream. 


They started from Panama on a small 
French steamship and after traveling 
4500 miles arrived in Tahiti. While en- 
joying the unusual beauty of this island 
they decided on an island hopping tour, 
selecting nine of the Society Islands as 
ports of call. With another American, 
Harry Close, and his thirty-two foot sail- 
ing yacht, they started out across the 
Pacific for several months of enthralling 
adventure. 


Among the famous people they vis- 
ited en route were James Norman Hall, 
co-author of Mutiny on the Bounty, and 
his wife; Roo, head man of Mopelia, a 
veteran of World War I; and an inter- 
esting and attractive island belle, named 
Turia, who was also a world traveler, 
spoke French and English fluently, and 
had an autographed picture of Lady 
Mountbatten on her living room table. 

The book contains a Picture Log of 
one hundred full-page photographs of 
island beauty spots, interesting people 
the Egglestons met, and islanders at 
work and at play. In addition there is a 
Postscript for Prospective Visitors, de- 
scribing in detail weather conditions, 
things to bring, food, dangers, costs, and 
an alphabetically arranged vocabulary of 
Polynesian words and prenunciations. 

This is a beautiful book. It has been 
assembled with care and artistic imag- 
ination. 


Irishman in France 

Cominc Down THE Seng, by Robert 
Gibbings. Dutton. 217 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Ralph Silva 


Apparently a journey down some inter- 
esting river is Robert Gibbings favorite 
device for starting a book; he has al- 
ready given us books on the Thames, 
the Wye, and the Lee, and now he sets 
off down the Seine. Once the book is 
started, however, he lets his Irish talent 
for talk take over, and the result is some- 
thing like a monologue touching on any- 
thing that captures the author’s fancy at 
the moment — occasionally even some- 
thing about the towns and countryside 
through which he is traveling creeps in. 


All of which is not to complain, but 
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simply to let the reader know what the 
book is. Mr. Gibbings is a master of this 
business of putting together personal 
reminiscences, scraps of history, curious 
anecdotes or tales, and impressions of 
his travels; far from being anything to 
complain about Coming Down the Seine 
will delight most readers. It is a leisurely 
book, and a rambling one, but that does 
not mean it is a dull one, nor that it 
does not contain some biting passages 
along with the mellow ones. 


As usual Mr. Gibbings’ wood engrav- 
ings provide attractive illustrations for 


his book. 


Will Irish Be No More 

In a Hundred Years? 

Tue VanisHinc Irisu, edited by John 
A. O’Brien. McGraw-Hill. 258 pp. 
$4.00. 

Reviewed by David Young 

The Irish, like the buffalo, are vanish- 

ing from the earth (“If the present rate 

continues,” say Father P. B. Noonan, 

“they will be counted among the extinct 

people in less than a hundred years”). 

While efforts are being made to pre- 

serve the buffalo, it seems not much has 

been done for the Irish—in fact, until 

Father John A. O’Brien wrote the maga- 

zine article which inspired this sympo- 

sium on the subject, many people were 
even unaware that the Irish are rapidly 
becoming dangerously few. 

The purposé of this book, according 
to the editor, is “to ascertain the truth 
and to have it presented clearly, fear- 


lessly, and with transparent kindliness” 
by a number of writers who are able to 
throw light on the subject. (And it 
might be added, the book also shows the 
truth of the old saying that if you would 
know the worst about a man, go to his 
friends, not his enemies. At times the 
writers who have contributed to this vol- 
ume say things that Paul Blanshard 
would not have dared to include in his 
The Irish and Catholic Power for fear 
of seeming obviously anti-Irish.) 

The following quotations give some of 
the most frequently assigned causes for 
the situation: 


Paul Vincent Carroll: “It is a well- 
known fact that the elderly Irish mother 
is about the most jealous and unreason- 
ing female on the face of the earth. .. . 
If we could get round that maternal dog 
in the manger, we could get round a lot, 
but we can’t, and so the rot goes on.” 


Shane Leslie: “Priests have told me 
with pride that married couples had 
come to them after a year to ask why 
God sent them no children. Inquiry dis- 
closed that they were ignorant of the 
facts of life!” 


Bryan MacMahon: “While the ties 
binding mother and son are strong, the 
relations between father and son in the 
Irish countryside are exceedingly tenu- 
ous. Father and son appear to have little 
to say to one another. . . . With age, 
the father grows more tyrannical; jeal- 
ousy of being superseded gnaws at him 
constantly. . . . When at last the son 
marries, it is a sad commentary upon the 
Irish interpretation of the fourth com- 
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mandment that the privileges of the old 
pair have to be hammered out in th 
inner room of a solicitor’s office befor 
even a jittery peace can be established 
in a country homestead. . . . Where the 
son is valiant enough to marry withoy 
the land being handed over, the break. 
fast table deteriorates into a series of 
wrangles.” 

Mary Frances Keating: “The Irish 
man also loathes responsibility and wil] 
evade it when possible. . . . If the cir. 
cumstance of his life force him into 
matrimony, he indulges in some form of 
escapism after recovering from his first 
panic. The favorite forms are drinking, 
gambling, politics, and sport. He is not 
a good husband or a good father, and 
the blame for the fact that the Irish are 
a vanishing race must be laid squarely 
and solely on his shoulders.” 

Maura Laverty: “To sum up, I would 
say that our male population today con- 
sists of 10 per cent full-blooded wam- 
hearted men, 10 per cent libertines 
Cmost of them owing a duty to wife and 
children) 20 per cent soaks, and 60 per 
cent a mixed collection of what in vari- 
ous countries are known by various 
names. Here in Ireland we call them 
‘ould Mary Annes.’” 


American Jews’ Part 
In Founding of Israel 
Wuart Price Israzz, by Alfred Lilien 
thal. Henry Regnery. 273 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Edward R. O'Connor 
The wisdom of establishing the Israeli 
Republic will remain a controversial 
question in our times. Many books have 
already appeared on Jewish history, the 
British Mandate, the United Nations 
role, and Israel’s economic problems 
and political institutions. What Price 
Israel is an attempt to analyze the role 


played by American Jews in founding ; 


this state. . 
Alfred M. Lilienthal is an aroused 
man. Although a Jew, he _inveighs 
against Zionism, the organized political 
movement now replacing the Messiah 
in contemporary Jewish life. Since the 
Jewish people are a religious rather than 
a political community, the author sharp 
ly criticizes current Zionist political 
practices carried on in the name of 
Jewry. Specifically these practices in 
clude: pandering the American Jewish 
vote to the highest bidder; exerting pres 
sure (to secure favorable UN votes) 
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upon small nations dependent upon 
American financial assistance; and sti- 
fing all anti-Zionist criticism by charg- 
ing anti-semitism. 

Israel must abandon its practice of 
considering Jews everywhere as its citi- 
zens, Lilienthal contends, for a conflict 
of loyalties has developed within Amer- 
ican Jewry between Israeli ambitions 
and United States interests. For exam- 
ple, many secularized Jews have em- 
braced Zionism as a new faith, thus fur- 
thering the cultural and economic iden- 
tification of American interests with 
those of Israel. This dilemma can be 
ended only by American Jews approach- 
ing Israel’s problems primarily as Amer- 
icans, and by all Americans recognizing 
that Zionism does not speak for the en- 
tire Jewish community. 

Furthermore, Israel must demonstrate 
its good intentions by accepting the UN 
decrees which juridically created it as 
a state (e.g. economic union of Pales- 
tine, internationalization of Jerusalem, 
and justice for the Arab refugees). Lil- 
ienthal is uncompromising on the refu- 
gee question, holding that they must 
either be allowed to return to their 
homes or be fully compensated for their 
losses, even to the extent of employing 
funds derived from German reparation 
payments. 

What Price Israel is a significant book 
which will not be well received in some 
quarters. However, Lilienthal’s evidence 
is impressive and he presents many 
specific instances of Zionist techniques. 
Although tendentious his work shows 
that contemporary Jewish thought is far 
from unanimous on the Israeli question. 
His illuminating analysis of the impact 
of Zionism upon American politics illus- 
trates the power as well as the dilemma 
of American Jewry. 


Submarine Patrols 


Unpersea Patror, by Edward Young. 
McGraw-Hill. 298 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 


This is an enlightening and exciting ac- 
count of life on a submarine during war. 
From early 1940 to 1946 the author was 
attached to the submarine branch of the 
Royal Navy, and saw action in most 
theatres of the war at sea. 

Navy men will find this book good 
teading, and the uninitiated will be de- 
lighted to find that Commander Young 
had them especially in mind when he 
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“Care to play a round before we go?” 


From “Golf Fore Fun,” a book of cartoons 
by Bill O’Malley. Prentice-Hall. $1.00. 





wrote Undersea Patrol, for everything 
about a submarine is simply explained. 
In order to present properly this arm of 
the Navy to the average man, the author 
takes the reader on his first outing in a 
submarine. There he is made familiar 
with the craft's structure and equip- 
ment, and with the principle on which 
these ships are made to dive and sur- 
face. 

After this initiation the reader accom- 
panies an intelligent and modest narra- 
tor on his numerous patrols, that of the 
North Sea being the first. Here the au- 
thor experienced the rare but supreme 
disaster which can befall an undersea 
craft, when as part of a convoy his sub- 
marine was struck by an Allied trawler 
and the crew found themselves trapped 
at eighty feet, unable to rise. 

On patrol inside the Arctic circle to 
North Russia the reader is given a 
glimpse of the mutual distrust which 
then existed between the British and our 
Russian allies. The suspicious, belliger- 
ent attitude of these brothers-in-arms to- 
wards the crew of H.M.S. Storm has 
much significance to us now. 

The landing of a secret agent on an 
island: off Sumatra creates a thrilling di- 
version in a story concerned with the 
incidents of submarine war. Again, the 
chapters about the Japanese war in the 
Indian Ocean are much different read- 
ing from the rest of the book. 


J 





The book contains fifteen pertinent 
illustrations and nine maps showing 
areas of patrol. With all of this, Com- 
mander Young gives us a clear under- 
standing of submarines and the men 
who man them. 


In Red’s Canton Prison 
Nun ww Rep Cun, by Sister Mary 
Victoria. McGraw-Hill. 208 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Consolata, S.C.N. 


It would have been difficult to recognize 
in Red prisoner No. 197051, crouched 
upon her allotted square foot in an un- 
derground cell of the infamous Canton 
prison, the Maryknoll missioner, Sister 
Mary Victoria. Stripped of her habit, 
wearing the trousers and saam of Chi- 
nese women, so ill and emaciated that 
she had hardly strength to stand, she 
waited, garnering courage for the inter- 
mittent ordeals of questioning and brow- 
beating administered by Red officials in 
an effort to make her sign a “confession” 
of opium smuggling. 

During months of horror as a “guest” 
of the Peoples’ Government, Sister Mary 
Victoria had become a connoisseur of 
Red prison techniques. At Wang Ding, 
Wee Chao, Lim Chai and finally at 
Canton — successive prisons where she 
was confined, she suffered ascending de- 
grees of abuse and torture. She learned 
to face without nausea the twice-daily 
rations of wormy rice and half-cooked 
vegetables, to endure the brawling and 
cursing of her prison mates, whose dog- 
eat-dog concept of human relationships 
had been conned in the 6pium dives and 
slums of Canton. 

During her eleven years as a mission- 
er at Kwang Do, Sister Mary Victoria 
lived under various regimes—Nationalist, 
Japanese, and the Red “liberation.” The 
Communist overlords were affable at 
first. Their occupation methods may be 
classified as Kowtow—“very polite,” then 
Yaotow—“I forbid,” and finally Satow— 
“Kill!” The mission church and convent 
of Kwang Do were soon confiscated for 
government purposes, and the Mary- 
knoll sisters were “protected” by the lo- 
cal Politburo in a tiny attic of their for- 
mer mission. This was the first stage in 
a long itinerary of imprisonment. 

Sister Mary Victoria’s style is infor- 
mal, sprightly and humorous. Her fine 
risibility is never quenched by disaster. 
The tale she has survived to tell bears 
witness to a glorious heroism. 
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February will again mark the annual 
observance of Catholic Press Month, 
and again Catholic Book Week will be 
observed during. this month, February 
21 to 27. The theme for the 1954 book 
week observance is “Christian Reading 
for a United World.” 

A Catholic Book Week kit to aid li- 
brarians, teachers and other interested 
persons is available for $1.00 from the 
Catholic Library Association, Maryknoll 
Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. It contains 
two copies of the official 1954 book week 
poster, one copy of “Ideas for Catholic 
Book Week, 1954,” thirty copies of a 
booklist for adults and thirty copies of a 
booklist for children and young people. 

A Catholic Press Month kit, to aid 
parish, school or local organizations in 
planning Catholic Press Month activi- 
ties, is available for $1.00 from the 
Catholic Press Association, 150 East 
39th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


The Devot Christ (see illustration on 
this page) is a crucifix which has been 


venerated for centuries in a chapel ad-_ 


joining the Cathedral of Perpignan in 
southern France. No one knows from 
where it came, or by whom it was done, 
but it is believed to be the work of a 
Spaniard and is usually recognized as 
the most powerful expression in Chris- 
tian art of the suffering of Christ. 

A series of full-page, photographic 
studies of the crucifix, emphasizing its 
unusual and powerful detail, has been 
used as illustrations for Bread in the 
Wilderness, Thomas Merton’s new 


book about the Psalms. 


. 

Weeping Cross, by Henry Longan 
Stuart (reviewed on page 161) of this 
issue, is the first title in a new series to 
be called Thomas More Books To Live. 
Published by the Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, Chicago, in editorial cooperation 
with the Thomas More Association, the 
series will bring into print books of qual- 
ity and of special interest to Catholic 
readers that are now unavailable in this 
country. The next title scheduled for 
publication in the series is Cain, by 
Rogier Van Aerde, a translation from 
the Dutch which tells in beautiful and 
unusual style a story based on the bib- 


lical account of Cain and Abel. 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


The distinguished Jesuit writer and 
editor, Father Francis X. Talbot, died 
early in December on the Feast of his 
patron, St. Francis Xavier, in the rec- 
tory of Holy Trinity Parish near George- 
town University. His best known books 
are the companion volumes, Saint 
Among Savages, the story of St. Isaac 
Jogues, and Saint Among the Hurons, 
the story of St. John de Brebeuf. In ad- 
dition to editing the books Fiction by Its 
Makers, The Eternal Babe and The 


America Book of Verse, he was editor of 


re iy of 
Pr 


The Devot Christ 


Thought from 1936 to 1940 and editor- 
in-chief of America from 1936 to 1944. 
He was the founder of the Spiritual 
Book Associates, the Catholic Book 
Club, the Pro Parvulis Book Club for 
children and the Catholic Poetry Society 
of America, and had a part in the foun- 
dation of the Catholic Theatre Confer- 
ence and the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion. Typical of Father Talbot's wide 
ranging interests and influence were his 
visits to the home of and friendship with 
the Dionnes. He was instrumental in 
having the Dionne quintuplets returned 
from the charge of Dr. Dafoe to that of 
their parents. 
@ 

As usual a good number of the most 
promising of the promised books in the 
Catholic field are biographies and auto- 
biographies. In addition to Father John 


LaFarge’s autobiography, The Manne 
Is Ordinary, mentioned in this colym, 
last month, the next month or two yi 
offer the light-hearted story of her cop, 
version written by the noted English 
author G. B. Stern, a biography of § 
Catherine of Siena by Sigrid Undse 
never before published in this country, 
and a biography of Father Pro, the Mey. 
ican martyr, by Fanchon Royer. 

e 

When asked recently on a B.BC. w 

dio interview how he would like people 
to remember him when he was dead, 
Evelyn Waugh replied, “In their pray. 
ers. 

e 


The Catholic Church and the Race 
Question, by Father Yves Congar, OP. 
(Columbia University Press, 40c), is 
the first pamphlet in a new series titled 
“The Race Question and Modem 
Thought” published by UNESCO. The 
pamphlet considers its subject under two 
main headings: “The Opposition of the 
Church to the Principle of Racism” and 
“The Practical Policy of the Church 
with Regard to the Facts of Race.” 

- 

Catholic writers were warned by Car 
dinal Griffin, Archbishop of Westmin 
ster, in his Advent letter, that “the pres 
entation of the Catholic way of life 
within the framework of fiction may bk 
an admirable object but it can never 
justify as a means to that end the inclu 
sion of indecent and harmful material.’ 

“There can be no justification,” the 
letter said, “for publishing material 
which, if not directly immoral, is calew 
lated to prove an occasion of sin to the 
vast majority of readers. Sins against the 
sixth commandment may be in thought 
and in word as well as in deed. It is 
sadly true that a number of Catholic 
writers appear to have fallen into this 
error. Indeed, novels which purport to 
be the vehicle for Catholic doctrine fre 
quently contain passages which by their 
unrestrained portrayals of immoral con 
duct prove a source of temptation to 
many of their readers. Though it may 
well be that such literature can be read 
in safety by the select few, so great is 
the danger to the virtue of the majority 
that its general publication is most ur 
desirable.” 
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Final Volume of 

Churchill Memoirs 

TriuMPH AND TRAGEDY, by Winston S. 
Churchill. Houghton Mifflin, 800 pp. 
$6.00. 
Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


The title of this sixth and final volume 
of Winston Churchill’s memoirs is well 
chosen. As it opens the Allies invade 
Normandy. As they break through, and 
Rome is secured, a controversy arises be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States. Are the armies in Italy to be de- 
nuded for an attack on the South of 
France, of little value at the price of 
giving up the probable capture of Vien- 
na and invasion of Hungary? The deci- 
sion is that they are to be denuded. Sub- 
sequently, instead of these forces going 
to the aid of Eisenhower, it is Eisen- 
hower who goes to theirs. The cost is 
the loss of Vienna, East Austria and 
Hungary, and the strengthening of 
Tito’s position in Yugoslavia. 

Beneath Churchill’s magnificent 
prose, one senses the retrospective con- 
sciousness of an effective Communist in- 
filtration of the American political mind. 
Then comes the martyrdom of Warsaw, 
the cold-blooded betrayal of an heroic 
people by the Russian ally cynically re- 
fusing the use of its airfields to Western 
planes bringing them supplies while its 
own armies stand idle a few miles away. 
More betrayals, more Communistic das- 
tardliness. Then the final, fateful deci- 
sion of Truman who decided “that the 
tripartite agreement about the occupa- 
tion of Germany, approved by President 
Roosevelt after ‘long consideration and 
discussion’ with me, made it impossible 
to delay the withdrawal of American 
troops from the Soviet Zone in order to 
press the settlement of other problems 

. it would harm our relations with 
the Soviet to delay action. . . .” Churchill 
denies there had been “long and de- 
tailed discussion,” but in any case “on 
July Ist the United States and Great 
Britain began their withdrawal to their 
allotted zones followed by masses of 
tefugees. Soviet Russia was established 
in the heart of Europe. This was a fate- 
ful milestone for mankind.” 


“Those who are only wise after the 
event should hold their peace.” Yet 
those, in and out of power, who were 
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foolish in spite of knowledge richly de- 
serve to be condemned. 

While Churchill writes of the war in 
Asia, he does not comment on the deci- 
sion to carry out the disarming of Japan. 
He was not in power when that policy 
was persisted in. Which for him is as 
well. He might have acquiesced. 


Senator from Wisconsin 

Who Set High Standard 

Rosert M. LaFot.ette, by Belle Case 
LaFollette and Fola LaFollette. Mac- 
millan. 2 vols., 1305 pp. $15.00. 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 

When I was growing up in Wisconsin, 

the name LaFollette had a magic conno- 


tation. It was associated with clean pol- 
tics. Years later, in 1922, William Allen 


White wrote of Robert M. LaFollette: ’ 


“No other living American has im- 
pressed himself so deeply upon the life 
and thought and institutions of Amer- 
ica.” These words came after the harsh 
things that had been said about LaFol- 
lette’s opposition to our participation in 
World War I had been forgotten. Now, 
thirty-two years later, the stature of La- 
Follette has grown even greater. This 
detailed biography, based throughout on 
primary source material, and written by 
his wife and his daughter will very prob- 
ably be considered the definitive treat- 
ment of the life of this great American. 
The first twenty-six chapters were writ- 
ten by LaFollette’s widow, who died in 
1931; the following forty-five were pre- 





Robert M. LaFollette: Clean politics 


pared by his daughter Fola. The former 
was the first woman to be graduated 
from the Law School of the University 
of Wisconsin; the latter was trained in 
history at the same institution. 


From his birth, in a Wisconsin log 
cabin in 1855, until his death in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1925, Robert M. LaFol- 
lette’s life is meticulously traced. The 
early years, about which little had pre- 
viously been written, are adequately 
treated. Special emphasis is naturally 
and properly placed on the years from 
1906-1925, when LaFollette represented 
Wisconsin in the Senate. During that 
long period he fought against “special 
privileges,” just as he had previously op- 
posed them when governor of Wiscon- 
sin, 1900-1906. He opposed Taft and 
hoped to secure for himself the Repub- 
lican nomination in 1912. Circumvented 
if not double-crossed by Theodore Roose- 
velt, LaFollette continued his work in 
the Senate for progressive legislation. 
LaFollette became unpopular even in 
his native’ Wisconsin when, in 1917, he 
opposed Wilson’s policies which LaFol- 
lette believed would take this nation into 
World War I. 

The efforts of some Senators to re- 
move him from the Senate during 
World War I are pitilessly presented. 
Interestingly enough, Senator Albert B. 
Fall, who disgraced himself during the 
Harding administration, was one of 
those who felt that LaFollette was not 
fit to remain in the Senate, simply be- 
cause LaFollette believed that Congress, 
rather than the president, should have 
determined the attitude of the nation to- 
ward World War I, both before and 
after our entrance into that conflict. The 
campaign against LaFollette left nothing 
to be desired, so far as calumny and mis- 
representation were concerned. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt called LaFollette a cop- 
perhead; Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University demanded the 
ouster of LaFollette from the Senate. 
LaFollette fought the Versailles Treaty, 
too, but opposition to Wilson had be- 
come more fashionable by 1919, so he 
had considerable company. He made a 
final effort to become president in 1924, 
but failed. Never embittered by losing 
a good fight, LaFollette remained active 
in the Senate until his death in 1925. 

Robert M. LaFollette may have made 
some mistakes, being only human, but 
he set a standard for politicians which 
very few in this nation have reached. 
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Old Curmudgeon’s View 

Of Himself and Others 

Tue Secret Diary or Harorp L. 
Icxes: The First Thousand Days. 
Simon and Schuster. 738 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Ellen Logue 


The first volume in a projected series, 
this part of Harold Ickes’ diary covers 
the New Deal years from 1933 to 1936 
when the author was Secretary of Inte- 
rior. His appointment to the new admin- 
istration was due to his ability as a crea- 
tive administrator, rather than the result 
of playing politics, since Mr. Ickes was 
politically independent. 


“Honest Harold” was a strong mem- 
ber of Roosevelt’s cabinet. Interior had 
been regarded as the politician’s horn of 
plenty, and was the scene of many a 
scandal. Ickes, by prodigious, seemingly 
around the clock labor, cleaned it up 
and kept it that way. Such a task made 
him personally many friends and many 
enemies, but he was generally respected. 
Quite humanly, he valued the respect 
and mentioned it often in this diary. 

The diary shows a loyal public ser- 
vant hard at work and, more important, 
shows the ceaseless, often thankless task 
which is his. There is the ever-present 
mountain of desk work, the Congress- 
men to be cajoled, the importunities of 
pressure groups to be coped with, and 
the attack by that portion of the press 
which is hostile. 


A slave driver of himself, Ickes man- 
aged to come through some nasty pub- 
lic fights, to stand up under the grind 
of official social life in the capital, and 
to paint some telling thumbnail sketches 
of his associates along the way. He did 
not give himself the name “curmud- 
geon” for nothing. And it stuck simply 
because Ickes tried so hard to be honest 
with himself that he paid little atten- 
tion to glossing over his true feelings 
about anyone else. 

The diary is a masterful review of the 
early New Deal as seen from the Inte- 
rior Department. Ickes is not bashful in 
contrasting those, such as himself, who 
tried to do a good job for the public 
welfare with those who failed miserably 
at the job. As PWA administrator he 
was often hard put by the tactics of Mr. 
Hopkins and, at times, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
whose ideas for the public welfare took 
no account of the public budget and 
public responsibility. The sketch of Mr. 
Hopkins intrigued this reviewer, and 
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there are plenty of others which will at- 
tract any reader interested in politics. 

The editors have done a good job of 
shortening the diary, while still retain- 
ing all that is necessary for the reader 
to follow events. The volume contains 
a fine index and a “Reader's Guide to 
People” which helps the reader keep 
straight all those mentioned. 


The Man Who Formed 
Much of Modern Thought 


THe Lire anp Work oF SicmMuNpD 
Freup, Volume 1, by Ernest Jones. 
Basic Books. 428 pp. $6.75. 
Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 

Dr. Ernest Jones was associated with 

Sigmund Freud for forty years as a 





Sigmund Freud, in 1891, at age of 35: The 
beginning of his great conception 


friend and collaborator; he belonged to 
the small circle of pupils of which he is 
one of the few survivors; he has taken 
active part in the development of the 
psycho-analytic association. Thus he is 
better qualified than many to write 
Freud’s biography, of which this is the 
first volume, to be followed by two more. 
With the subtitle “The Formative Years 
and the Great Discoveries,” it covers the 
years 1856 to 1900. It reports on origin 
and adolescence, on the medical studies 
and the beginning of Freud’s medical 
career, his participation in the discovery 
of the therapeutic qualities of cocaine, 
his contribution to the anatomy and 
pathology of the nervous system. Fur- 
thermore, there are two chapters on 
Freud’s relations with the two men who 
played decisive roles in his life, Joseph 
Breuer, the co-author of the Studies on 





Hysteria of 1895, and Wilhelm Flieg 
whose ideas on sexuality agreed, to , 
certain point, with those of Freud. Much 
of what one learns from these chapters 
has a purely biographical or historical 
interest, although Dr. Jones tries to tie 
in the personal life and certain incidents 
with the doctrine which Freud began 
to envisage in the late eighties and was 
to shape into his great conception of 
neurosis first, of human nature later, 


Dr. Jones tries also to relate Freud's 
ideas to the general cultural background 
in which he grew up and lived. Cur- 
ously, he does not consider—and so far 
as this reviewer knows, no other study 
on Freud ever has—the possible infly- 
ence of the intellectual milieu of the 
Paris of 1883 when Freud studied there 
under Charcot. Even a slight acquaint 
ance, however, with the spirit reigning 
at this time and the leading figures sug- 
gests such an influence. Freud was in- 
terested in many things besides his own 
work; he read much; he went to the 
theater. It is improbable that he should 
not have been imbued by the ideas then 
represented by H. Taine, E. Renan and 
others. In fact, one may find striking 
parallels between some views of Freud 
and those current then. This, of course, 
does not diminish the originality of 
Freud’s work. But a biography which so 
conscientiously renders account of s0 
many incidents, personalities and influ- 
ences might have given some attention 
to this episode. 


Dr. Jones is not uncritical in regard 
to his hero. But, as one expects, he ac- 
cepts without reservation the doctrine. 
The last chapters outline Freud’s views 
on dreams and his theory of the mind. 
The author deserves recognition for pre 
senting Freud’s doctrine not only in 4 
clear manner and for carefully tracing 
the steps which led to it, but also for 
pointing out the relations of the later 
ideas with Freud’s earlier studies on 
neuropathology—particularly, the signif 
cance of his work on the theory of aphe 
sia which Dr. Jones justly calls highly 
original. This significance has been 
often overlooked or not sufficiently ap 
preciated. 

There are some minor defects. Names 
are misspelled, some local conditions 
misunderstood, some personalities pet 
haps not correctly characterized. Few 
readers will be disturbed by these errors. 
Thus, this book will be welcome to 
many, since it is an exhaustive study of 
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aman who more than most of his con- 
temporaries contributed to the fashion- 
ing of modern thought. A final appraisal 
will be possible only when all three vol- 
umes are published. 


The Life and the Book 
Ot a Swedish Doctor 


Tue Story oF Axe Muntue, by Gus- 
taf Munthe and Gudrun Uexkull. 
Translated by Malcolm Munthe and 
Lord Sudley. Dutton. 217 pp. $3.75. 


Tue Story oF SAN MicuHeE ce, by Axel 
Munthe. Silver Anniversary Edition 
with Introduction by George N. Shus- 
ter. Dutton. 534 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 


First published in 1929, translated into 
twenty-three languages, and now pre- 
sented in a handsome silver anniversary 
edition, The Story of San Michele has 
survived several decades of changing lit- 
erary techniques and tastes. This semi- 
fictionalized autobiography of the be- 
loved Swedish physician who built his 
home on the ruins of the ancient chapel 
of San Michele high on Anacapri re- 
tains all of its original vitality and rich- 
ness, and remains so remarkably un- 
dated that one is hard put to pronounce 
upon it without resorting to the label 
“classic.” —The universal appeal of the 
book lies in Munthe’s concern for basic 
validities. He combined the physician’s 
preoccupation with the many-sided as- 
pects of the art of healing with the 
scholar’s curiosity and the philosopher's 


search for more deeply meaningful in- 
terpretations of life and death. His per- 
sonal tragedy was that of a man who, 
believing in God, was paradoxically un- 
able to extend that belief to the inclu- 
sion of the soul’s immortality. 


An intuitive understanding of the 
psychosomatic approach to medicine in- 
advertently led to Munthe’s becoming 
known as a nerve specialist. As such, he 
was pursued by the more fashionable 
elements of Paris and Rome. He could 
write of their foibles with tolerance and 
a mild irony, but his deepest sympathies 
were reserved for those whose origins 
were of a more humble nature—the in- 
habitants of the charity wards of St. 
Lazare, or the child who played in the 
gutter of an infested slum. 


The reader follows Munthe to cholera- 
stricken Naples, to Messina, leveled by 
earthquake, to the Institute where Pas- 
teur waged a lonely and grisly battle 
against rabies, to the clinic of “the ter- 
rible butcher of Hospital St. Louis.” 
These somber and harrowing episodes 
are relieved by fanciful tales of folklore, 
and again, by the delightful stories of 
the animals Munthe loved so dearly and 
with which he surrounded himself. The 
picture of San Michele bathed in the 
fierce Mediterranean sun Cin later years 
rendered inaccessible to Munthe by rea- 
son of failing sight and the consequent 
inability to endure strong light) reap- 
pears throughout the book as a symbol 
of his inspiration. 

Munthe’s biography, written by his 
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San Michele bathed in the fierce Mediterranean sun 
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Axel Munthe: Complex and baffling 


cousin, Gustav Munthe, and his friend, 
the Baroness Gudrun Uexkull, is a warm 
and sympathetic portrait of the doctor. 
Many readers will feel, however, that 
something less than a definitive picture 
emerges from these combined reminis- 
cences. The fault does not lie wholly in 
the curious structure of the book, though 
the alternate composition of the various 
chapters gives an impression of loosely 
connected sketches rather than of 
straight biography. The difficulty stems 
from Munthe’s temperament. He re- 
mains as complex and baffling a person- 
ality as that other physician and scholar, 
Sir Thomas Browne, whom he resem- 
bles in so many respects. 

Especially noteworthy among the 
sketches are those dealing with Mun- 
the’s association with the royal house of 
Sweden, together with the full story of 
his blindness and retreat to Materita, his 
second and final home on a lower slope 
of Capri, where he painstakingly tapped 
out on a battered typewriter his superb 
Story of San Michele. 

The illustrations are splendid, combin- 
ing informal drawings and photographs 
of Munthe, his friends and the place 
with which he has become identified. 


The Rabbis Son 
Srar OF Jacos, by Helen Walker Ho- 
man. David McKay. 329 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, C.S.]. 
This biography makes interesting read- 
ing because, while the author has no 
pretensions to grand literary style, she 
is a story teller. Her simplicity and sin- 
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cerity, expressed in an easy, natural 
style, accomplish her purpose—to help 
you to know and appreciate Francis 
Libermann. 

A brilliant mind and a sensitive na- 
ture developed in the warmth and devo- 
tion of a deeply religious home enabled 
Jacob Libermann to draw deeply from 
the wealth of the Old Law so dear to 
the heart of his father, the Rabbi of 
Severne in Alsace-Lorraine. Young Jacob 
was the pride of his father who saw in 
him a glory to his people in his knowl- 
edge and love of Scripture. 

Time, study and the grace of God, 
however, gave Jacob a restless heart. His 
biographer, Helen Walker Homan, pre- 
sents well the physical and psychological 
conflicts which were many. With a pa- 
tience born of suffering he found at last 
in Catholicism not only the peace of cer- 
tainty but also the glorious fulfillment of 
the teachings of his people. He found a 
Jacob's ladder joining earth to heaven 
and a restored communication of ascend- 
ing prayers and descending graces. 

The story of Francis Libermann, 
founder of the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost and the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, is informative reading and will 
have an appeal to the Catholic reader. 


Patron of Sick and Dying 
St. Joun oF Gop, by Norbert Mc- 

Mahon. McMullen Books. 205 pp. 

$2.75. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Teresa Roades, 

S.C.L. 

Not the least attractive of the new-style 
biographies is Norbert McMahon’s story 
of John Ciudad’s tortuous road to sanc- 
tity. It is easy, delightful reading. 

An injured soldier, lying helpless in 
the Pyrenees, reviewing his past and 
converted by the experience, John deter- 
mined to serve God completely. But his 
change so displeased his companions 
that they nearly succeed in getting him 
hanged; barely escaping with his life, 
John joined in a short crusade against 
marauding Mohemmedans, then decided 
to sell books in order to bring souls to 
God. 

His desire to do penance finally land- 
ed him in a madhouse, where he re- 
ceived the medieval version of shock 
treatment, beatings and all other kinds 
of cruelty. From his first-hand knowl- 
edge of hospital conditions, John ac- 
quired a longing to take care of suffer- 
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ing human beings wherever he could 
find them, and he established a hospital. 
John of God antedated Saint Vincent de 
Paul by a hundred years; considering 
the times, his hospital was certainly un- 
usual (“John was an innovator in hos- 
pital administration—he gave each pa- 
tient his own bed”). 

The disadvantage of this style of bi- 
ography (no footnotes, bibliography or 
any other indication of source material.) 
is illustrated by this book. If the reader 
has difficulty believing that John, with 
the assistance of some pious women, 
brought about the conversion and the 
honorable marriage of sixteen former 
prostitutes in the same church on the 
very same occasion, or that for ten years 
John carried on his extraordinary ac- 
tivities with only one hour of sleep out 
of every twenty-four, he has absolutely 
no indication of what the author has 
based these statements on. 


Paul and His Influence 

On Primitive Church 

Pau THE ApostLe, by Giuseppe Ric- 
ciotti. Translated by Alba Zizzamia. 

Bruce. 540 pp. $7.50. 

Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
Canon Ricciotti has written in Italian 
three books, The History of Israel, The 
Life of Christ and Paul the Apostle, 
which have earned for him the praise of 
biblical scholars throughout the world. 
The first book of the trilogy is now be- 
ing translated into English. An English 
version of the Life of Christ, published 
several years ago, went into several edi- 
tions and has met with well-deserved 





Giusseppe Ricciotti: Scholar 


success in the United States. Now Rj. 
ciotti’s Paul the Apostle is available jn 
a splendid English translation by Ally 
Zizzamia, to enhance even more th 
reputation of its learned author. 

Those who are acquainted with Ric. 
ciotti’s approach are well aware of the 
thoroughness that marks all his work 
The same depth of scholarship is ey. 
dent throughout this book. Paul the 
Apostle is not a spiritual reading book, 
nor is it yet a textbook (although it 
might well serve for a specialized cours 
on St. Paul and the early Church), | 
is more of a source or reference work, 
amply documented, a mine of inform 
tion on the primitive Christian Church, 

The book is divided into two parts 
the former dealing with introductory 
matters, the latter with St. Paul’s biog 
raphy and writings. We find here a dis 
cussion of all the standard background 
material: geographical, cultural, intel 
lectual and religious. There is a special 
treatise on the sources for St. Pauls 
biography—which incorporates an intro 
duction to the Acts of the Apostles. The 
history of Pauline criticism, the chron- 
ology of his life, Paul’s writing abilities, 
health, physical appearance, all come in 
for detailed treatment. The biographical 
section proceeds chronologically, witha 
special handling of each Pauline epistle 
in its proper setting. 

This book deserves high praise, and 
will long serve as a reliable guide for 
scholars, students and the educated 
laity. Not the least of its merits is the 
abundance of photographs and maps, 
not as a separate appendix but conveni- 
ently placed in the text wherever need 
ed. The readable style of Canon Ric 
ciotti has been preserved in comment: 
able English translation. This is a worth 
while book by all standards, and con- 
tributes much to a better understanding 


of St. Paul and his life’s work. 


The Star Team 
Tue Otrviers, by Felix Barker. Lippin- 
cott. 370 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 
Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh have 
attained such a measure of prominence 
in the theatrical world separately and in 
partnership, and so little has yet been 
written of their careers, that The Oliv- 
iers ought assuredly to fill an immediate 
need for biographical material. 

Laurence Olivier emerges as one des- 
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tined for the theater from his earliest 
years. Of his appearance in a school per- 
formance of Julius Caesar in 1917, Sybil 
Thorndike wrote in her diary “The 
small boy who played Brutus is already 
a great actor.” Family tradition suggest- 
ed that Olivier take orders in the Angli- 
can Church but his father, Reverend 
Gerard Olivier, made the decision in fa- 
yor of the footlights. In London he 
studied under Miss Elsie Fogarty and at 
once exhibited marked subtlety and in- 


telligence in the interpretation of his _ 


roles. His stage success, while not at first 
spectacular, surpassed his early efforts in 
flms. Hollywood and Olivier did not 
agree. From his first marriage to Jill Es- 
mond, an actress of note, a son Tarquin 
was born. 

Vivien Leigh was born Vivian Mary 
Hartley in Darjeeling, India. In 1920 
when her parents visited England she 
was placed in the Convent of the Sa- 
cred Heart at Roehampton. Among her 
friends there was Maureen O'Sullivan 
who confided her wish to be a pilot 
when she grew up. Mr. Hartley was an 
amateur actor of note and Vivian inher- 
ited his love for the theater. After his 
retirement the family traveled on the 
continent and Vivian studied in a vari- 
ety of.convents and private schools be- 
fore enrollment in the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art. Her marriage to Mr. 
Leigh Holman preceded her stage debut 
and, though a daughter Suzanne was 
born, Vivien Leigh, as she came to be 
known, found the combination, of in- 
terests incompatible and chose the thea- 
ter. She was an instant success in her 
first stage play The Mask of Virtue, and 
was snapped up at once for the screen 
by Alexander Korda. 


Author Barker sees Miss Leigh’s tal- 
ent more surely expressed under Oliv- 
ier’s guidance. Success and failure were 
accepted gracefully as the two, now mar- 
tied, rose to international popularity. 
Their careers were at a peak when Miss 
Leigh won recognition for her brilliant 
portryal of Scarlett O’Hara in Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind and 
Olivier gained distinction for his mas- 
terful Henry V, produced under great 
difficulty in Ireland. In recognition of 
his contribution to English drama Oliv- 
ier was knighted by the late King 
George VI. 

This is a very complete chronological 
tecord of the lives of the Oliviers but it 
is not a depth analysis of personalities. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


A WEE ANTHOLOGY 


Designed to prove invaluable to social 
climbers, social slippers, misfits, teachers, 
preachers, chairladies, sufferers afflicted 
with advertised anti-popularity diseases, 
pseudo-intellectuals and especially to a 
certain columnist who almost missed a 


deadline. 


“A timid man will never do any 
good.”—St. Vincent Ferrer 


“Pay no attention to what people say 
or write of you. A man in the brick- 
throwing business must expect occasion- 
ally to be hit by a brick.”—George Jean 
Nathan 


“Once, at a Savoy luncheon in honor 
of John Mason Brown, James Agate 
took his own fey way of enhancing An- 
glo-American friendship by asking: 

“*Tell me, Brown, why do you Amer- 
icans, delightful individually, taken col- 
lectively, add up to a nation of twerps?’ 

“To which John Mason Brown, the 
Confederate Aristotle, magnificently re- 
plied: 

““All right, Agate, why, with you 
Britishers, is the converse the case?’ ”— 
Orville Prescott 


“Dem’s da conditions dat prevail!” — 
Jimmy Durante 


“The mind of the bigot is like the 
pupil of the eye; the more light you pour 
upon it, the more it will contract.”— 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


“Perhaps at no time more than the 
present moment is there need for the 
faithful to understand clearly the rela- 
tionship of current events to the un- 
changing values of Christian truth and 
to the Catholic philosophy of life so 
soundly developed on the basis of divine 
revelation.”—Pope Pius XII 


“Those who write ill, and they who 
ne'er durst write, 
Turn critics out of mere revenge and 


spite.” —John Dryden 


“Good reading is a part of good living. 
It must be planned and it must be seri- 
ous. Desultory, haphazard reading is an 
injury to the intellect and a real danger 
to society.”"—Samuel Cardinal Stritch 


wy DAN HERR 


“You may be assured that the best part 
of every author is to be found in his 


books.”—Samuel Johnson 


“What a man reads is a better meas- 
ure of his education than any number 


of degrees.”—Frank Sheed 


“There is no sense putting a cap on 
an empty bottle.”—John L. Lewis 


“But what of the other problem: the 
harm that may be done to the reader? 
Here again a certain robust good sense is 
needed, ethics is not an exact science: 
if every artist waited for an absolute 
guarantee that his works would have ill 
effects on nobody, nothing would ever 
be done. . . . Incitement to sin is, like 
modesty, a relative term. And a reader, 
who is of age to be responsible must 
choose for himself what he shall read. 
... And if, as is no doubt true, even 
the most prudent reader may come 
across something which is harmful for 
him, still you can only take things by 
and large: ethics is not an exact science: 
though there are accidental evil effects 
by the way they do not outweigh the 
good to mankind as a whole, the good 
done by the creation of art, which gives 
to man that douloureuse finesse dont on 
ne voudrait pas ne pas souffrir (which 
means, I think, the pain of the experi- 
ence needed for delicate insight we 
would not wish to be spared) which we 
call culture and which makes the soul 
worth saving.”—Gerald Vann, O.P. 


“The Chinese characters for the word 
‘crisis’ are made up of the symbols for 
‘danger’ and ‘opportunity.’” — Gilbert 
Seldes 

“And if the winner of this (television ) 
contest suffers a heart attack, the body 
will be shipped to Bermuda for two 
glorious weeks in the sun.”—Fred Allen 


“Some read to think—these are rare; 
some to write—these are common; and 
some to talk—and these form the great 
majority.”—Charles Caleb Colton 


“A fly, sir, may sting a stately horse, 
and make him wince; but one is but an 
insect, and the other is a horse still.”’— 
Samuel Johnson 
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Little-Known Apparition 

Of Our Blessed Mother 

Licht on THE Mountain, by Rev. 
John S. Kennedy. McMullen Books. 
206 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 


Although the three phenomena are sim- 
ilarly authentic, LaSalette has never ar- 
rived at the popularity of Lourdes and 
Fatima. There are several reasons for 
such lack of vogue. First, it must be ad- 
mitted that few good books have ever 
been written to tell the tale of LaSalette. 
The present volume is the only one that 
will prove satisfactory to many readers. 
Secondly, there still exists the rumor 
that St. John Vianney refused to rec- 
ognize the genuineness of the appari- 
tion. It is true that for eight years he 
expressed doubt about it. But this was 
because he misconstrued and misunder- 
stood the words of Maximin, the lad 
who had been privileged to see Our 
Lady, and who had been accused of be- 
ing a liar. After eight years of anguish, 
the Cure of Ars left no doubt of his 
conviction. On October 18, 1858, he 
wrote this to his Bishop: “I have suf- 
fered more than I can say. . . . Finally 
in the midst of my restlessness I cried 
out loud: Credo, I believe, and instantly 
found again my peace of mind.” 


Another reason why LaSalette may 
never be a Lourdes or a Fatima is that, 
frankly, Our Blessed Mother was not 
very “choosy”—she never is—in the 
choice of her witnesses. Maximin and 
Melanie were peculiar, queer children, 
and so remained to their deaths. Both 
were entrusted to a convent. One day 
while they were playing in the presence 
of a Sister, Mother Superior rebuked 
Maximin for his bad manners and de- 
portment. “Sister,” Melanie chimed in, 
“how can you expect him to behave? 
He could not do it even in the presence 
of the Blessed Virgin.” “What’s that? 
He misbehaved in the presence of Our 
Lady?” “Why, at first he kept his cap 
on, then he took it off and twirled it 
around the top of his shepherd’s staff. 
Then he put it on again, and with his 
stick rolled stones right over the Blessed 
Virgin’s feet.” “No, Sister, don’t you be- 
lieve it,” protested Maximin, “not a sin- 
gle stone went as far as the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s feet.” 
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During their lifetimes, frail, fickle, all 
too human were Maximin and Melanie, 
Mary’s messengers. Their aberrations 
have been for some a stone of stumbling 
in the way of acceptance of LaSalette. 
Anyone inclined to stop short with them 
should consider the matter more care- 
fully. In point of fact they strengthen 
the case of LaSalette. “Their deficiencies 
and idiosyncracies,” the author tells us, 
“are but gargoyles on the monumental 
enduring fact of LaSalette.” 

Light on the Mountain is literature 
at the service of truth; it is a fascinating 
book which contains pages of Marian 
history we were in need of. The only 
possible complaint is that it ends on 
page 206 instead of on page 506. 


An Interpretation 
Of Christ’s Life 
Onty Son, by Walter Farrell, O.P. 

Sheed and Ward. 244 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.]. 
‘The purpose of this book is to make Our 
Lord better known and loved. The au- 
thor sketches the significant events of 
Christ’s earthly career in such a manner 
as to make the Saviour amiable and at- 
tractive. It is popular in style, clearly 
and brightly written. It is not a com- 
plete picture of the life of Christ. It is 
not an attempt to place that picture in 
its historical setting. The volume is not 
concerned merely with the externals of 
Christ’s actions, but interprets these for 
us and indicates the principles and mo- 
tives that actuated His conduct. 

A few select passages will indicate the 
style and reveal the purpose of the au- 





Illustration from jacket by 
Jean Charlot for “Only Son” 


thor. The new-born Christ Child “alone 
of all the infants born into the world, 
was aware of the warming love Hi 
mother wrapped around him. . . . From 
the first instant of life, He had know, 
and had returned the love of His moth. 
er.” “In the obscurity of Nazareth, in the 
holy peace of the little house of the cp. 
penter, the divine Child passed from 
infancy, through childhood, to s 
boyhood with nothing of the miraculoys 
to single Him out from children of the 
same age in Nazareth.” 

This is how Father Farrell character. 
izes the Sermon on the Mount: “Before 
the eyes of the men gathered on the 
mountain about the seated Christ in the 
clear freshness of a summer morning, 
an upset world righted itself as the 
words poured from His lips. The world, 
both physical and social, which had 
dwarfed men into insignificance by its 
massiveness, shrunk to the size of a tool 
in a man’s hand before the grandeur of 
the image of God; nor was this a dream- 
er’s program for the destruction of the 
wickedness of the world or the world of 
wickedness, but a divine realist’s de 
mand that men live in a world of con 
flict, themselves holding an invulnerable 
mastery of their own souls. Men en 
meshed in a web of precepts of .an ex 
ternal religion that dictated every step 
. . . suddenly found themselves free to 
love God and neighbor, to live both hu 
manly and divinely. . . . The Old Law 
contained only the seed rich in promise, 
the New Law contained and demanded 
the full fruit.” 

I have the feeling that these few sam- 
ples, which are really characteristic, will 
be better than much description. Father 
Farrell’s book is full of good things of 
which I have been unable to hint. 
There is a great deal more that could 
be quoted. Throughout the work, much 
is said with freshness and force. 


Catholic Action 
PRINCIPLES AND PARADOXES OF THE 
Murant Lirg, by Stephane Joseph 
Piat, O.F.M. Farnciscan Herald Press. 
199 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Madeleine So 
phie, S.S.N.D. 
“Theory is all to the good. But action is 
more to the point. I have known a good 
fellow who for thirty years attended a 
study club and analyzed the encyclicals 
without ever making the least contribu 
tion toward realizing the practical meas 
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ures projected by his sectional leaders. 
First you have got to get the principles,’ 
was his invariable answer to any offer 
of action. He won the name of ‘Rerum 
Novarum,’ but the kingdom of God won 
not a thing by it all.” 

These lines sum up the spirit and 
message of Father Piat’s latest book writ- 
ten especially for persons working in 
specialized Catholic Action movements. 
The author, “a veteran of the home mis- 
sion field” in France, offers over forty 
short reflections grouped under five 
headings: “The Call to the Militant”; 
“The Militant’s Spirituality”; “The Mili- 
ants Program of Life and His Train- 
ing’; “Spirit and Method of the Apos- 
tolate”; and “Christian Social Action.” 

Readers and admirers of Cardinal Su- 
hard’s definitive pastorals may say with 
truth that Father Piat’s short essays are 
merely faint echoes of the great Car- 
dinal’s thoughts on the Church, on the 
priesthood, on the laity, on the tem- 
poral order. It may be, however, that 
many who would shy away from so pro- 
found a study as Growth or Decline? 
would without misgiving, pick up The 
Militant Life and get what might be 
called an introduction to Suhard’s cli- 
mate of thinking. 


Bible Stories 
And the Liturgy 
Wirh THE BispLE THROUGH THE 


Cuurcw Year, by Richard Beron, 
O.S.B. Pantheon. 243 pp. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


As most literate Catholics know, there 
are now available a good many re-tell- 
ings of the Bible—some for adults, some 
for children, some of them praiseworthy, 
some of them blameworthy because of 
the loss that the beautiful words of the 
Bible suffer in being reduced to some 
sort of linguistic common denominator. 
This latest attempt aims at producing a 
collection of Bible stories for family use, 
and it would seem to be eminently suc- 
cessful. All of the high points from both 
Old and New Testaments are presented 
here in language which loses none of 
the high seriousness and deep beauty of 
the Biblical texts; this is all the more 
remarkable in that the book has been 
translated (by Isabel and Florence Mc- 
Hugh) from the German. 

More than a simplified version of the 
Bible is provided; there is also a series 
of descriptive texts on the Liturgy, very 
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well done by Mary Perkins, to the end 
that readers will see the interrelation 
between the yearly liturgical cycle and 
the ever-new drama of Redemption as 
it unfolds in the Bible. To point up fur- 
ther the relation of the Scriptures to the 
Liturgy, there are interwoven with the 
Biblical tales Psalms or Canticles which 
are especially appropriate to the Biblical 
episode and to the liturgical season. So, 
e.g., the story of Creation is followed by 
Psalm 32, with its reference to the heav- 
ens and earth as being made by the 
word of the Lord; the story of Christ’s 
birth is accompanied by the opening 
lines of the 42nd Chapter of Isaias. So 
the Psalms and Canticles are properly 
seen in context, and take on deeper 
meaning than if presented alone. 








A Man Who Inspires 
Love and Reverence 
Tue Man Jesus, by George Bichlmair, 


S.J. Translated by Mary Horgan. 
Newman Press. 161 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 
It is generally agreed that the average 


Catholic is not nearly so well acquaint- 
ed with his New Testament as he 
should be. This is especially unfortunate 


because therein is available to him the 
primary source of his Christian faith in 
One who is both God and Man. 

But even an habitual reading of the 
four Gospels provides a minor hazard. 
For, unless we read slowly and medita- 
tively, we may come away with a dis- 
torted notion of both the divinity and 
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Illustration from “With the Bible Through the Church Year” 


The book is profusely illustrated in 
color by Benedictine monks of the Arch- 
abbey of Beuron; the drawings are in 
what might be called a modification of 
the well-known Beuronese style. They 
have the dignity of great simplicity, and 
at the same time color enough to add 
greatly to the beauty of the volume. 
One annoying fault the book seems to 
this reviewer to have: the Psalms and 
other poetic Scriptural excerpts which 
accompany the text do not carry num- 
bers or Biblical references; true, they 
are all identified in the Table of Con- 
tents, but it would have been a simple 
enough matter to make the caption read, 
say, “Psalm 32,” rather than simply 
“Psalm.” 

The perfect prayer for the family, as 
well as for the individual, is, of course, 
the Mass; to prepare the family to see 
the Masses of all the seasons against the 
Biblical background, and to provide a 
foundation for the prayer life of the 
home, this book is to be warmly rec- 


ommended. 


3 

’ 
especially the humanity of Christ. This 
is particularly true when the popular art 
and devotions to which the average 
Catholic is accustomed seem to conspire 
in stripping Christ of His humanity. 

It is to the credit of Father Bichlmair 
that he has presumed to point out such 
easily overlooked facts. In the preface 
to The Man Jesus he risks aspersions 
upon his gallantry by suggesting why, 
in so many quarters, religion is regarded 
as strictly a woman’s concern: “the de- 
vout female sex” has had things pretty 
much its own way. During the last two 
centuries the Christ-cult has been largely 
the province of women, e.g., both the 
Sacred Heart and Christ the King, to a 
notable extent. (And one ventures the 
opinion that in the process Canon 1399, 
No. 12, which legislates on images of 
Christ, His Blessed Mother, and the 
saints, has been largely honored in the 
breach, rather than in the observance. ) 

In the face of such obvious facts it is 
the purpose of Father Bichlmair to ac- 
centuate the humanity of Christ. In The 
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Man Jesus what might have been read 
with too great facility in the Gospels is 
pointed up, paused over, and analyzed 
in the light of its implications. Through- 
out this book the reader is made to rec- 
ognize anew that in Christ, men have 
a Man who inspires not alone love but 
a ready reverence and genuine loyalty. 
The author’s occasional failure to give 
sufficient credit to his Subject’s unique 
character as God detracts from neither 


the purpose nor the accomplishment of 
The Man Jesus. 


Sane and Clarifying 

“Mystical Moments” 

Fruits oF ConTEMPLATION, by Victori- 
no Osende, O.P. Herder. 338 pp. 
$4.75. 


Reviewed by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


The well known formula of St. Thomas 
Aquinas for defining the most perfect 
life, finds beautiful exemplification in 
the pages of this work: “to contemplate, 
and to pass on to others the fruits of 
contemplation.” 


The Dominican author passes on the 
fruits of his contemplation—it is signifi- 
cant that these fruits were cultivated 
and ripened during years on the difficult 
missions of Peru—in fifty-seven chapters, 
fifty-seven “mystical moments.” 

The mysticism preached by this Dom- 
inican missionary is sane and encourag- 
ing, giving assurance by oft-repeated in- 
sistence, to all Christian souls, lay as 
well as religious, that there is substan- 
tially only one way to supernatural per- 
fection. The paths by which God leads 
souls may be many, but they all lead to 
the same end, conformity with Jesus 
Christ. All Christians attain this con- 
formity by observing the precepts of the 
Gospel. “The primacy of contemplation 
is and remains a principle of the Gos- 
pel,” declared Pius XII a few years ago. 


For Catholics interested in the prayer- 
life, these loosely connected “mystical 
moments,” dispelling errors and clarify- 
ing conceptions, will explain the spirit- 
ual and interior life in a new light. Reli- 
gious, with experience in fervor and lax- 
ity, will be able to check the many 
phases of their losses and gain in prayer, 
recollection and genuinely apostolic ac- 
tion alongside of Father Osende’s stand- 
ards. 

The author should, it seems to this 
reviewer, have given more than one 
mystic moment to the unique place of 
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the “Mother of divine grace” in the 
prayer-life. To speak of Jesus’ severe 
treatment of Mary to teach her perfect 
detachment instinctively shocks the Ma- 
rian heart as something narrow and 
harsh. ““Woman, behold thy son!’ O 
God, what an awful ending! Not even 
in that dreadful hour did Mary have 
the consolation of hearing a word of af- 
fection from those divine lips!” Cp. 80). 
Surely, the role of “our Most Sweet 
Mother’—to use the emphatic expres- 
sion of His Holiness in Fulgens Corona 
—is much more comprehensive and ap- 
pealing in the mystic life. 

This is an excellent translation of the 
Spanish Contemplata: Momentos Mis- 
ticos, published in Pamplona, in 1947. 


Meditations Based 

On Life of Our Lord 

PrayING THE GospEts, by Lawrence 
Lovasik, $.V.D. Macmillan. 333 pp. 
$4.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph A. Grau, S.J. 


Immediately following the foreword to 
this book, Father Lovasik prints several 
excerpts on the reading of Holy Scrip- 
ture, taken from the Encyclical Letter 
Spiritus Paraclitus of Pope Benedict XV. 
Among other statements we read: “Our 
one desire for all the Church’s children 
is that, being saturated with the Bible, 
they may arrive at the all-surpassing 
knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 





In the foreword itself, Father Lovagi 
declares his objective: “to enable yoy 
to become better acquainted with th 
various incidents in the life of Our Lord 
so that you may learn to love Him more 
follow His teaching, and imitate th 
beautiful example of virtue which He 
has left us; and all this is to be done in 
the spirit of prayer.” 

To achieve this purpose he has woven 
together selections from the four gospels 
to form one complete story of Ow 
Lord’s life. After each selection he has 
about a page of reflective prayer. 

The extent of the book’s appeal wil] 
probably vary considerably with differ. 
ent readers. Such is the usual fate of 
meditation books. Some might think the 
prayers too general, the vocabulary in 
places too “spiritual-bookish.” However, 
whether one fully approves of the style 
or not is relatively unimportant; the 
book can still be used to good advantage, 
As for the prayers being general—after 
all, the particular application in prayer 
is always best when, following the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, the person 
praying makes it himself. 

Although a person without formal 
training in prayer can find this book a 
big help, by reading the selections and 
the prayers slowly and thoughtfully, it 
will probably be most useful to priests 
and religious looking for a different ap 
proach to matter with which they are 
already more or less familiar. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


APPROACHED James W. Ingles’ TEST 
| OF VALOR with expectations of 
embarrassment, supposing that any story 
of the ancient Olympic games would 
have to be ridiculous with anachronistic 
dialogue and horrifically outmoded ac- 
tivities. 1 am deeply impressed with Mr. 
Ingles’ smooth prose, firm control of ex- 
citing events, and unobtrusive command 
of the historical realities of the Greek 
Olympics. 

Nicias, a local champion in the pen- 
tathlon, represents Athens in those 
events at the Olympics. Secretly, he also 
enters the barbaric. pancration against 
the cruel champion Ajax, who, in an 
earlier Olympics, had crippled Nicias’ 
father. Test of Valor shows Nicias and 
his young companions finishing their 
training at Athens, journeying to Elis 
for a final month of training under the 
supervision of the official judges of the 
games, and finally actually performing 
at the Olympics. The story builds to a 
climax so suspenseful that the tempta- 
tion to skip to the outcome of the pan- 
cration is nearly irresistible. 


Test of Valor gives an accurate, if 
brief, description of the ideal life as pre- 
dicated by the thinkers of Athens at the 
moment of her cultural zenith: the bal- 
ance of a trained mind in a trained body. 
History comes alive in Test of Valor; if 
the young reader is not concerned for 
that, he has still a splendid sport story 
with more shades of important meaning 
than most of the ephemeral hero-tales of 
sport, and none of their monotony. 

Rupert Sargent Holland’s PETER 
STUYVESANT is a good biography of 
a strong Dutchman whose lively career 
we seem inclined to neglect, perhaps 
because it was part of the colonial am- 
bitions of a nation which was to be 
loser in the struggle for control of the 
tich Eastern settlements in the New 
World. 

The son of a dominie, and himself 
once a student for the ministry, Peter 
was a wise and forceful administrator. 
As director-general of New Netherland, 
the Dutch West India Company’s most 
valuable province, he worked for peace 
with the Indian and English neighbors 
of the Dutch settlers. Ultimately, the 
English were to present Peter’s insoluble 
problem; the determination of the Eng- 
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lish to take over the thriving Dutch 
colony was aided by the maddening in- 
difference of the company officials in 
Holland to Peter’s frantic pleas for finan- 
cial and military aid. Even anticipating 
certain defeat, Peter would have defied 
the English, but their campaign threat- 
ened innocent lives in New Amsterdam. 
In surrender, Peter was still noble, gal- 
lant, and full of the resolve which had 
always lent color to his character. 

Mr. Holland maintains an above-aver- 
age balance between fiction and fact, 
and the two mediums smoothly combine. 


fi te: Winston Adventure Books are all 


built around exciting passages in his- 
tory. Three new titles are at hand. 

RADAR COMMANDOS, by Ber- 
nard Glemser, is excellent story-telling 
based on the British raid on Bruneval, 
on the French coast, during World War 
II. The raid was one of the first Allied 
attacks on German-held Europe, and its 
sole purpose was to capture German ra- 
dar equipment so that British scientists 
could determine exactly how good the 
radar was. Radar Commandos is not a 
story to be left long unfinished after the 
merest start in it. It fairly drives the 
reader on with his reading. 

Mr. Glemser’s book is, in great part, 
concerned with the French under- 
ground. ESCAPE BY NIGHT, by 
Helen Wells, describes an underground, 
every bit as daring as the French, which 
was operated in our own country. The 
book paints an unusually convincing 
picture of danger, that was faced by the 
brave men and women who worked to 
smuggle slaves from the South to Can- 
ada, just prior to the American Civil 
War. It is a breathless tale, one quite 
capable of working the reader into a 
state of high and purposeful excitement. 

As have Radar Commandos and Es- 
cape by Night, POWDER KEG, bv 
Donald E. Cooke, has as hero a lad of 
about fifteen. In the two other books, 
the boy-hero is convincing because he 
is never allowed to overstep the bounds 
of the plausible. In Powder Keg, the 
hero, aided by unfortunately chosen co- 
incidences, simply tops all obstacles. 


Again, the two other books respectfully 


follow historical fact. Powder Keg at- 
tempts to give a fictional explanation of 
an historical mystery—how one hundred 
kegs of powder held by the British in 
Bermuda were stolen from them and de- 
livered to the Colonial Army near Bos- 
ton; the mystery is an intriguing one, 
but the present solution is both routine 
and challengeable. 


Eighteen-year-old Carolyn Winthrop, 
heroine of STAR ISLAND, by Mar- 
jorie Hall, is a lonely misfit in a large 
family. She is given to daydreaming of 
improbable successes until the practical 
realities of a camp-counselor’s routine 
force her to real, if mundane, achieve- 
ments. 


Carolyn decides impetuously to be a 
counselor, and frequently before camp 
opening regrets her decision. In an emer- 
gency, she becomes head-counselor, and 
distinct stage-fright is added to her un- 
happy reluctance. But once things are 
underway, she finds fun, satisfaction 
and maturity in her job. 


If Star Island is overlong, the length 
is made up of details about camp doings, 
dull or not depending upon the reader. 
The heroine’s major problem, of bring- 
ing herself to reality, is well established, 
and well solved. Of the other characters, 
the little-girl campers all look alike, and 
the hero, who fortunately doesn’t come 
around often, looks little like a person 
of any cast. There is good characteriza- 
tion of some of the adults connected 
with Camp Star Island, particularly the 
pleasant, middle-aged camp director. 

STAIRWAY TO A SECRET, by 
Joy De Weese Wehen, is a mystery- 
romance with a touch of science-fiction, 
and a frothy frosting two inches thick. 
Seventeen-year-old Kitten is spending 
the year after her high-school graduation 
in London with her godmother, who is 
a glamorous author. Their London resi- 
dence figures in a spy drama, and so 
does the house next-door, occupied 
by a handsome young Englishman. He 
is all things brave and spectacular, in- 
cluding master-detective assigned to the 
case of the stolen plans for a “prisoner 
satellite.” Between the patches of he- 
roics are embarrassingly unlikely con- 
versations about London’s local history, 
one party saying to another things like 
this: “Buckingham Palace started life as 
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a gardener’s cottage back in the days of 
James First.” 

A CAP FOR MARY ELLIS, by 
Hope Newell, is called “a novel of nurs- 
ing,” but there is very little about actual 
nursing in it, more’s the pity. 

Mary Ellis Stebbins, a young Negro 
girl who wants to be a nurse, has select- 
ed an all-Negro training school in Har- 
lem. But fate and Mary Ellis’ excep- 
tional record on preference tests send 
her and another Negro girl, as the first 
students of their race, to a fine upstate 
hospital for training. Their performances 
there will influence the hospital’s deci- 
sion on admitting future Negro stu- 
dents. 

The story never lives up to the sig- 
nificance of its fictional premises. The 
drama in nursing itself and, further, in 
a colored girl’s entering the profession, 
is bypassed in favor of a too-typical 
dormitory tale peopled with paperdolls, 
one and all. 


THE TWENTY-FIVE AND ANN, 
by Mary Urmston, is the story of a 
young teacher’s first year in the class- 
room. The twenty-five are her fifth- 
graders, and their mutual milieu is the 
“well-to-do village of Hilton, with its 
high educational standards and its cus- 
tom. of hiring only teachers of consid- 
erable experience.” Ann, a tyro, is on 
trial; her teaching and her personal life 
are under fairly constant surveillance. 
She meets a handsome young architect, 
but fears gossip. She honestly cham- 
pions a playground-building campaign, 
only to wonder if she is being suspected 
of ulterior motives. But ultimately both 
her architect and her playground tri- 
umph, the while she grows in profes- 
sional skill. 

There is an air of fakeness about The 
Twenty-Five and Ann. Small bits and 
pieces of plot are constantly being 
manufactured at the exact spot where 
they are needed, without fictional prep- 
aration and with far too much handi- 
ness. The book is short and slight. It is 
also dull. 


OTH OF the co-authors of GOLDEN 
LETTER TO SIAM have lived in 
the Orient; Jean Bothwell, in India, and 
Phyllis Sowers, in Siam itself. Their 
novel is “based on Mrs. Sowers’ own 
knowledge, and on 17th century French 
diaries, which she and her husband 
translated.” 
Early in 1685, young Pierre Laverne 
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embarks on a voyage to Siam as a mem- 
ber of a magnificent French mission os- 
tensibly established to present to the 
King of Siam a letter engraved on a 
sheet of gold, expressing the friendship 
of France, and commending Christian- 
ity to Siam. Actually the mission is a bid 
for the rich spice trade of Siam. Pierre 
accompanies the officials as companion 
to an intractable Siamese lad who has 
so far refused every overture of friend- 
ship from French persons. The boy, it 
develops, is involved in a mystery, an 
incipient revolution, a personal tragedy; 
and the intertwining of these makes a 
fast and fascinating story against a back- 
ground whose color and motion are al- 
ways controlled for the benefit of the 
whole. 


There is a large amount of amazing 
detail in Golden Letter to Siam, a plot 
with any number of sinister episodes, a 
group of assured characterizations, and 
a neat conclusion to the international 
mystery. 

It is at least a treat-and-a-half to find 
something distinctly original in chil- 
dren’s books, and Anna Elizabeth Ben- 
nett’s LITTLE WITCH is just that. 


Minikin Snickasnee is the improbable 
and unhappy daughter of a horrible 
witch. One bright day, while her night- 
riding mother is snoring in sleep, Mini- 
kin goes to school. Uneasily accepted by 
the faculty, she is instantly befriended 
by a girl named Frances, who thinks “it 
must be very interesting to be a witch’s 
child.” Just how interesting Frances and 
her little sister and her brothers find out 
when they visit Minikin at night and 
help with her experiments to make a 
fairy appear. The night the Pied Piper 
shows up begins a series of delightful 
disasters that ultimately see both Mini- 
kin and the witch behind bars. 

Ltttle Witch is light and carefree, as 
all fairy stories must be. No facets of 
Minikin’s peculiar homelife are inves- 
tigated in detail. But they are easy to 
accept, and once accepted are the fanci- 
ful background for a lively and lovable 
tale. 

NING’S PONY, by Hester Hawkes, 
is an economical story about a Mongo- 
lian pony who has just one bad fault. 
Because of it, he is almost sold by his 
farmer-owner. But Ning, the farmer’s 
son, reduces the fault to nought; and 
the family keeps the little animal, which 
Ning dearly loves. There is sincerity 
and simplicity in Ning’s Pony, and an 





everyday logic to make its happy end. 
ing ring true. The brief book sounk 
something like a traditional folktale, 


OLD WHIRLWIND, by Elizaber 
Coatsworth, is the fifth Once-Upong 
Time-in-America story. Like its predecgy 
sors, it strives to make an American en 
vivid by recounting “a child’s own e& 
perience with an exciting event of the 
time.” 

Here, the child is a 12-year-old Day 
Crockett, hired out to a drover for q 
hard trip a-foot from Tennessee ty 
Baltimore. Davy’s lame bear-dog, Old 
Whirlwind, goes with him, and together 
they endure the hardship of life on the 
road under a cruel master. But nothing 
can conquer their spirit. Davy is cheer 
ful, interested, and interesting in all his 
reactions to new sights and new events, 
pleasant or unpleasant. 

Old Whirlwind is a warmly-told tale, 
and one written with speed and spirit. 
It conveys the feel of the American road, 
when that road was primitive, and those 
who traveled it, men (and boys) of for 
titude. A fine story in itself, Old Whirl. 
wind is also excellent supplementary 
reading to the grammar-school history 
text. 

Missie Topping, young heroine of 
CURIOUS MISSIE, by Virginia Sor 
ensen, is known far and wide through 
out the Alabama countryside, where her 
father is a cotton-farmer, as the little 
girl who asks questions. When she can- 
not get answers, she looks for them her 
self, and always ends up in trouble. 

Missie is thunderstruck when her 
sympathetic teacher tells her that the 
answers to nearly all the world’s ques 
tions can be found in books. But even 
after Missie becomes a competent read- 
er, her questions are still largely unan- 
swered because the “library” at her 
school is pitifully inadequate. A book- 
mobile enters the picture. The manet- 
vering behind the scenes to secure it, 
and then the actual operation of the 
bookmobile through the Alabama back 
country make an interesting and inte 
grated background to a story that is at 
ways human and lively. Missie might 
have been just an instrument to convey 
an author’s message, but, as it turns out, 
she is never less than a believable little 
girl. 

JULIE’S SECRET SLOTH, by Jac 
queline Jackson, is a genuinely funny 
story with an original series of house 
hold disasters for plot, and a real gifl 
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(she uses such phrases as “You're a liar!” 
_like it or not) with a real problem for 
its heroine. 

On a spring vacation visit to her aunt 
and uncle in a distant town, Julie buys 
at a z00 auction one Sampson, a giant 
two-toed sloth. Nobody knows about her 
purchase, and she succeeds in keeping 
Sampson a secret for a short time. Her 
mother first discovers the animal, and, 
surprisingly, promises to help Julie con- 
vert her father, a dentist who has been 
frm about forbidding pets. Such a 
conversion becomes more and more un- 
likely as Sampson sways destructively 
through the house, leads Julie on a mid- 
night hunt which involves her with the 
police, and thoroughly disrupts Sunday 
services in the local Presbyterian church 
of which Julie and her family are prom- 
inent members. Presbyterianism, inci- 
dentally, is given generous space in Ju- 
lie’s story. 

I read four chapters of AND NOW 
MIGUEL, by Joseph Krumgold. The 
fourth chapter begins, “It is very inter- 
esting to watch a lamb, how it is born,” 
and continues to explain in detail the 
process of birth. Now, this is the sort 
of exposition about which many people 
have many strong opinions, pro and con, 
and, although it is here done circum- 
locutiously, it is a large enough stum- 
bling block to the reviewer to turn her 
away entirely. 

And Now Miguel is a stylized docu- 
mentary about shepherding in New 
Mexico and twelve-year-old Miguel’s 
dream to take a man’s part in it. It at- 
tempts the cadence and phrasing of the 
Mexican, and sounds true. It is a hand- 
some book, with illustrations by Jean 
Charlot. But I cannot dismiss from my 
mind the fate of the librarian who dis- 
tributes the book unreservedly, or the 
loving relative who presents it as a 
child’s gift, only to have parents object, 
as they very well might, that the things 
they have been slowly explaining in an- 
swering natural and timely questions are 
here abruptly presented in full, and 
completely without the personal comfort- 
ing relationship of family discussion 
Wherein the individual child receives 
the individual handling which his par- 
ents, and they alone, know he needs. 


hegre to the publisher’s informa- 
tion, L. Frank Baum wrote JAG- 
LON AND THE TIGER FAIRIES as 


one of a series of animal fairy-stories 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Elementary 


Tue Macic Fisusone, by Charles Dickens. 
Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. Vanguard. 
36 pp. $2.50. 


Intermediate 


Anpv Now Micue1t, by Joseph Krumgold. I]- 
lustrated by Jean Charlot. Crowell. 245 
pp. $2.75. 

Curious Misste, by Virginia Sorensen. Illus- 
trated by Marilyn Miller. Harcourt, Brace. 
208 pp. $2.75. 

JAGLON AND THE TiceR Farntes, by L. Frank 
Baum. Illustrated by Dale Ulrey. Reilly & 
Lee. 48 pp. $1.95. 

Juvie’s Secret Storu, by Jacqueline Jack- 
son. Illustrated by Robert Henneberger. Lit- 
tle, Brown. 186 pp. $2.75. 

Lirrte Wircu, by Anna Elizabeth Bennett. 
Illustrated by Helen Stone. Lippincott. 128 
pp. $2.50. 

Ninc’s Pony, by Hester Hawkes. Illustrated 
by Kurt Wiese. Coward-McCann. Unpaged. 
$2.00. 

Op ‘Wuirtwinp, by Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee. Macmil- 
lan. 64 pp. $2.00. 

Tae Winp IN THE WIittows, by Kenneth 
Grahame. Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. 
Scribner. 259 pp. $2.50. 


Teen-Age 

A Cap For Mary Extis, by Hope Newell. 
Harper. 200 pp. $2.50. 

Escape sy Nicut, by Helen Wells. Illus- 
trated by George L. Connelly. Winston (a 
Winston Adventure Book). 182 pp. $1.50. 

Gotpen LETTER To Stam, by Jean Bothwell 
and Phyllis Ayer Sowers. Illustrated by 
Margaret Ayer. Abelard. 208 pp. $2.50. 
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during the years when he was doing his 
Oz books. If you didn’t know this, you 
would suppose that Jaglon were a very 
early Baum effort, before he had found 
his style. 

Jaglon is a royal tiger, one of a noble 
race exiled years before from the choice 
Inner Circle of the magic jungle. 
Reared, and now guided, by the tiger 
fairies, he determines to regain the king- 
ship of the jungle from the haughty 
lion. The two great beasts meet in a 
death-struggle. With Jaglon, justice, too, 
triumphs. — 

Jaglon might remind the reader -of 
Kipling’s jungle tales, but inventiveness, 
flavor and laughter, which mark both 
Kipling and Baum at his Oz best, are 
missing from the story. It is as grim and 
heavy as Victorian furnishings. 

Louis Slobodkin’s illustrations for 
Charles Dickens’ THE MAGIC FISH- 
BONE give the fairy story its first new 
dress in twenty-five years. This informa- 
tion I glean from the blurb; before the 
present appearance, I did not know the 
tale. It poses as a “romance from the 
pen of Miss Alice Rainbird Caged sev- 
en)” and, with its eventlessness and its 
naivete, it is authentic. It concerns the 
nineteen ‘children of a government 


clerk; the oldest, Alicia, has a fairy god- 


mother who puts into her possession a 
magic fishbone capable of granting one 
wish provided it is wished for at the 
proper time. The Magic Fishbone is 
generally insignificant, reading like a 
tale told off the top of the mind. 


There is a new edition of Kenneth 
Grahame’s THE WIND IN THE 
WILLOWS, with six entirely new 
Shepard illustrations. The old ones 
have been newly reproduced, and the 
text is printed from new plates. The 
Wind in the Willows is the story of the 
warmhearted and poetic Rat who shares 
his riverbank home and all the delights 
of riverside life (“‘. . . There is noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing—half so much 
worth doing as simply messing about in 
boats.’”)) with the emancipated Mole, 
and brings Mole into a friendly circle 
which includes the patriarchal Badger 
and the prodigal Toad (of Toad Hall). 
The Wind in the Willows is humorous, 
wise, skillful, absorbing. Would that 
there were some director of universal lit- 
erary energies who would collect the” 
little constant bursts that produce every 
season’s run-of-the-mill offerings, and 
gather them into one great power, such 
a one as might produce another Wind 
in the Willows, surely one of the finest 
books from any author for everyone. 
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him the most devastating contemporary 
satirist of our age’s Manichaean outlook 
on the fact of death and the act of love. 

Graham Greene’s reputation is, if pos- 
sible, even greater than Evelyn Waugh’s 
among contemporary Catholic readers. 
Greene’s big four, Brighton Rock, The 
Power and the Glory, The Heart of the 
Matter, The End of the Affair, make 
up a contemporary Divine Comedy, with 
a Hell, a Purgatory, a Limbo—four Lim- 
bos, in fact—but no Paradise. In his in- 
tensely, almost intolerably intimate por- 
trait of the soul of modern man, Greene 
elongates intimation and subtilizes the 
medieval morality of Everyman. Work- 
ing as he does within the narrow frame- 
work of the themes that obsessively com- 
pel him, he evokes the eternally felt 
presence-in-absence of the “third man” 
who, in Greene, is always God. Against 
the background of his seedy atmospher- 
ics and of an all pervasive sense of pity, 
Greene shows himself a master of meta- 
physical images of terrible moral clarity 
as pure and rounded as the great images 
of the Henry James he admires—images 
which deal with alienation, betrayal, iso- 
lation, damnation, grace, man always on 
the frontier between the two ultimate 
worlds of Heaven and Hell. 

No critic in his senses ever looks a gift 
horse in the mouth. Suffice it that the 
literary gift horse in question be a thor- 
oughbred. Still, speaking in purely hu- 
man, not artistic terms, there are mo- 
ments when one almost regrets that the 
present ascendancy of Waugh and 
Greene is so absolute and so seductive. 
The northern lights of Greeneland are 
so cold and bleak. They illuminate the 
soul with almost merciless clarity; but 
they hardly warm the heart. Sometimes 
Waugh’s satiric laughter seems frozen 
into the inhuman rictus of a classic 
mask. Nor, on this particular plane, at 
least, do the sombre romans noirs of No- 
bel prize-winner Francois Mauriac miti- 
gate the situation. Mauriac’s virtually 
invariable theme might be summed up 
in one operative sentence from a 1936 
volume, The Mask of Innocence: “The 
way into the supernatural often starts in 
the depths.” 

But human joy does not demand the- 
ological ultimates at each single moment 
of time. Love between man and woman 
is not always an arid Limbo drying up 
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the oases of physical ecstasy by always 
reminding lovers, as The End of the 
Affair puts it, of “the meaning behind 
a kiss, the whisper in the brain.” Since 
contemporary letters seems bent on de- 
manding a mystique of sex, it might be 
pointed out that such Anglican romanc- 
ers as Clive Staples Lewis and Charles 
Williams are far closer to the trouba- 
dour insights of Dante or Pico della 
Mirandola than certain of our near Ca- 
tharist Catholic novelists. 

Turning to the fiction of Catholic Ire- 
land does not appear to offer a great 
deal of solace here, either. If one trans- 
lates Allen Tate’s critical epithet for 
contemporary artists, “forlorn demons,” 
into the Irish equivalent of “poor devils,” 
one has a pretty good summing up of 
sundry current Irish fictioneers with 
their jaundiced views on life and love. 
A novel has many functions, of course, 
besides that of warming the heart. But 
that, surely, is one. Far from warming 
the heart, far too many Irish novels lit- 
erally corrode the soul with a brassy 
taste of second-best bedsteads and old 
bar rails. If they are not phantasmagoric, 
floating on a black sea of stout and por- 
ter, they are ultra-parochial in the bad 
sense of a good word, cluttered with 
worn-out Abbey Theatre props, faded 
rural backgrounds, stock situations, and 
a bitter anti-clericalism that, incipient 
only two decades ago, is now monoton- 
ously full-blown—and fly-blown, too, be 
it added. One of the saving graces of 
Irish letters has always been their spate 
of sheerly glorious talk. This, too, while 
remaining as brilliant as ever, turns 
brackish in the contemporary Irish novel. 

Among the exceptions to this general 
rule should be noted the short fiction of 
Kerry-born Bryan MacMahon — Mac- 
Mahon has tried one novel, Children of 
the Rainbow, but his technique here 
seems too episodic altogether. Mac- 
Mahon’s single volume of short stories 
to date, The Lion Tamer, conveys a 
welcome sense of Catholic integration, 
and of a cheery, not a cheerless Cath- 
olicism, to boot. It seems to me that a 
generous handful of stories in this first 
collection —“Ballintierna in the Morn- 
ing,” “Black Nets,” “The Good Dead in 
the Green Hills,” “The Ring,” “Chest- 
nut and Jet”—represent the finest short 
fiction to come out of Ireland since 


Joyce’s matchless Dubliners. Their beg 
moments are saga moments, fiercely lyr. 
ical and nakedly emotional at one and 
the same time, and penetrated by q 
piercing sense of beauty and a cop. 
trolled, yet savage, grotesquerie. 

The contemporary workers in the 
vineyard of Catholic fiction are so many 
and so various that one can do no more 
than cite a few. Among the historical 
romancers, Louis de Wohl and Maurice 
Walsh. Among American writers who 
should be better known, Francis X. Con- 
nolly; and better remembered, Paul Hor- 
gan. There is the earlier work of such 
different temperaments as Myles Con- 
nolly and Harry Sylvester. There is the 
aged German descendant of French 
Huguenots, Gertrud von le Fort, whose 
limpid little masterpiece, Song at the 
Scaffold, served Georges Bernanos as a 
libretto for his posthumously produced 
play, Dialogue des Carmelites. There is 
the brilliant English Archbishop, David 
Mathew. There is the best-selling Scots 
novelist, Archibald J. Cronin, whose 
sturdy mixture of Dickensian humors 
and the heather-pungent values of bluff 
Walter Scott are much more supercili- 
ously regarded than they need be. 

On the evidence of a single volume 
and, since then, a handful of short 
stories in magazines like The New 
Yorker, it is still too early to tell for 
sure, but the young American writer, 
J. F. Powers, currently reported work- 
ing on a novel, seems a rather good bet 
for near major stature. Powers’ sensi- 
tively crafted fiction brings a strong- 
flavored masculine sensibility into a 
short-story dominated by the more fem- 
inine perceptions of the Katherine 
Mansfeld school. His eye and ear are 
unerring; his realism sympathetic but 
not sentimental; and he has managed 
to assimilate the devices of the post-Joy- 
cean experimentalists without compro 
mising his own literary individualism. 
Mr. Powers’ work is probably the closest 
American Catholic fiction has yet come 
to approximating the contemporary ideal 
of fiction as art, an ideal which is, fun- 
damentally, a rapprochement between 
what used to be thought of as the sepa- 
rate realms of fiction and poetry. 


i ie WORLD NOVEL has gone far to 
wards abdicating its old sovereign 
function of mirroring personality, even 
as the idea of personality continues to 
disintegrate under the continuing corre 
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sions of the past 150 years, and more. 
Instead, it attempts, according to its va- 
rious lights, to assist in the work of re- 
building the shattered human personal- 
ity, as in his day, the great Augustine 

tried to- put back together again the 
: broken shards of personality at the end 
} of the Roman world. This work of re- 
: BF integration happens to be the Catholic 
| novelist’s forte. To paraphrase the old 





Irish revolutionary slogan: What was 
once our extremity has become our op- 
portunity. But, as we have seen by now, 
- ff it is an opportunity which continues to 
be beset with peril. 
The French novelist, Stendhal, once 
tried to describe the novel’s relative 
disinterestedness — a _ disinterestedness 
which, by the bye, the Stendhalian 
novel did not really possess at all — 
through the arresting image of a mirror 
walking down a high road. Now that 
in large measure—too large a measure, 
actually, for esthetic comfort—the novel 
has lost its old autonomy and become a 
kind of ancillary thing, a vehicle for a 
metaphysic, one might almost say that 
Stendhal’s mirror has become, in this 
hand and that, a telescope, a microscope, 
a fluoroscope, an x-ray, even a cyclotron. 
In the cradling hands of the great Cath- 
olic writer, it can be, rather, a looking 
. glass of grace, through which we see 
man’s fate no longer darkly, but not 
with utter clarity, either. 
For ambivalence remains the law of 
t & psychological reality. As Aquinas was 
* & the first to point out, there always re- 
mains a margin of mystery in cosmos 
} and microcosmos alike. When, in the 
moment of artistic dedication, the Cath- 
dlic writer raises his chalice of individ- 
ual revelation, its bevelled gold will 
catch glinting intimations of a reality 
which the Stendhalian mirror never 
knew. But, as was the case with the 
flawed window pane through which 
Puritan Hawthorne looked sidelong out, 
the Catholic writer must always allow 
for a factor of necessary distortion. 
| Above all, he must take care that his 
secret window on the world is, like Le- 
panto’s “hidden room in man’s house 
where God sits all the year,” a “secret 
window whence the world looks small 
and very dear.” Except that the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that 
, build it. But it must still be man’s house, 
) and it must look small and dear. Else it 
) J is—novelistically speaking — not worth 
building. 
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A DEFINITION OF CATHOLIC FICTION 
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both the animal and the angelic levels 
simultaneously. It sees him as object of 
grace and agent of sin, with an immor- 
tal destiny which he is amazingly free 
to ignore. It sees him as forever affect- 
ed—sometimes without his individual 
knowledge—not only by what happened 
in Eden but by what happened, un- 
speakably, at Bethlehem and on Calvary 
and at Pentecost. 

But these are large words, true but 
very large. This is summing-up. This is 
generalization. And though it is true, it 
yet slips wide of the subject. For fiction 
is not large or generalized in its render- 
ing of man. It deals always with indi- 
vidual persons and with their particular 
doings. A story is always about a guy 
named Al—or maybe Louie—and a girl 
named, let us say, Annebelle Bonson, 
who lives at such-and-such an address 
in such-and-such a town, and who per- 
haps is thinking of bleaching her hair. 

Fiction deals with mankind only by 
implication: in particular it deals with 
this, that, or the other highly individual 
person, re-created in words out of the 
abundance of suggestions offered by the 
wide world all about. Dealing with such 
fictional persons, the writer naturally 
sees them in a certain way and writes 
of them, naturally, in terms of the way 
he sees them. If his view is a Catholic 
one—if his mind is a Catholic mind—his 
story-telling will naturally be, in the 
only legitimate sense of the adjective, 
really Catholic. 

To my good friend, the late Father 


Leo L. Ward, C.S.C., for many years 
head of the Department of English at 
Notre Dame, I am indebted, as I shall 
always be in innumerable other ways, 
for a pair of terms which seem to me to 
identify the very special mind which 
may be called really Catholic. In a lec- 
ture entitled Catholicism and the Writ- 
er, which he gave at the Notre Dame 
Writers’ Conference in the summer of 
1952, Father Ward spoke of two. habits 
—two habitual attitudes—two ingrained 
ways of viewing reality—which especial- 
ly and peculiarly mark the mind of the 
Catholic writer: the sacramental habit 
of mind, and the sacrificial habit of 
mind. 

It is not for me here to expand upon 
these terms. Father Ward’s beautiful lec- 
ture expanded upon them, and surely 
it will be published before long. Here 
I wanted only to quote him and to men- 
tion these two habits of mind as sub- 
jects for the contemplation of all inter- 
ested, not in the superficialities, but in 
the underlying realities of Catholic fic- 
tion. 

Yet even the writer whose mind is 
marked by these habitual approaches to 
reality is not, by that fact, a writer ca- 
pable of producing good fiction. A good 
story—one with life in it—is ultimately 
and basically an achievement possible 
under various views. What makes good 
fiction is the power of rendering people 
alive in words. What makes good Cath- 
olic fiction is the ultimate illumination 
which rises from the living words. 
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former students, I am aware that Father Cun- 
ningham is not afraid to criticize his environ- 
ment or to take a stand on controversial issues. 
But Father Bowdern setms to infer that Fa- 
ther Cunningham is writing for Catholics 
only. Such an inference is invalid. In both of 
his books (the first was The Pivotal Problems 
of Education), Father Cunningham employs 
an approach to the problem at hand that is 
neither dogmatic nor accompanied by a scath- 
ing denunciation of all that is non-Catholic. 
These factors have made Father Cunning- 
ham’s books appealing to many educators— 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 

Antony C. Riccio 

Kansas City, Missouri 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Editor: It came to my attention recently that 
there are only three newspapers in the United 


States which feature the book world in a sepa- 
rate literary supplement. At the same time 
Sheed and Ward’s house organ The Trumpet 
constantly amazes me by its high quality and 
low cost (“priceless” is their own evaluation). 
Wouldn’t it be possible for a combination of 
Catholic interests connected with belles-lettres 
to bring out a literary supplement to enhance 
the numberiess diocesan newspapers? 

I hope you print this suggestion and send 
a year’s subscription to this beggar who thor- 
oughly enjoys each of your issues. 

Campion Latty, O.F.M: 


Washington, D.C. 


Contributions to the “Letters” column are in- 
vited. A year’s subscription to Books on Trial 
will be sent to any address designated by the 
writer for every letter printed. 
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novel, and an unusual one in any novel 
many readers will feel, is the heroine 
Agnes Bartlett, daughter of the unortho- 
dox Puritan, Captain Fleming. Like the 
hero, she is no stock character; no deli- 
cate and blushing young Puritan maid. 
She is a widow approaching middle age, 
strong, able and devoted to her father 
who is something of a misfit in the so- 
ciety in which he lives. She can be either 
gentle and tender, or witheringly ironic. 
Even when she loves Fitzsimon she can 
still see him clearly enough to know that 
at times he lets his fancy or his wishful 
thinking lead him into making plans 
that can never be realized. Henry Lon- 
gan Stuart must surely have been as 
much interested in her as he was in his 
hero, for it is not often we find a novel 
dedicated to its heroine, but in Weep- 
ing Cross we have the dedication: “To 
Agnes Bartlett, an American Woman”— 
which would seem to be something more 
than a mere device used by Stuart to 
carry through the idea that the novel 
is an autobiography written by the hero. 

Of the minor characters in the story, 
Captain Fleming, old Calamy and the 
stiff-necked yet oddly admirable Captain 
Gideon will impress the reader with 
their individuality and reality. The 
glimpses we have of two rather opposite 
figures from the pages of history, the 
Jesuit Father Isaac Jogues and the Pur- 
itan John Endicott, are also convincing; 
they are an organic part of the story, 
not worked in artificially for what might 
be called their tourist value, as are many 
famous men and women in historical 
novels. 

That Weeping Cross, considered as a 
novel, is not without fault, however, is 
only to be expected. One fault, which 
Mr. Maynard has pointed out and which 
many readers will find for themselves, 
is that there are passages in which the 
emotional violence of the hero’s soul- 
searching comes close to being hyster- 
ical. Another fault which some may no- 
tice is that certain events are unneces- 
sarily hidden from both the reader and 
the hero until the final scene between 
hero and heroine. These events are of 
importance, but not primary importance, 
to the story; they could have been re- 
vealed before the very end. As it is, the 
fine quality of the ending is somewhat 
marred by these revelations which, 
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brought in on the last pages as they are, 
suggest to the reader of today the famil- 
iar last chapter of practically any mys- 
tery story anyone has ever read. Yet in 
justice to the author and his book, it 
must be said that these are surface flaws, 
which will possibly distract the reader, 
but which. do not detract from the pow- 
er or the suspense of the story. 

After all this has been said about the 
book, there still remains the interesting 
question of why Weeping Cross has re- 
mained practically unknown in Amer- 
ican literature. Sigrid Undset thought 
the people of America, in 1908, were 
not ready for such a novel: “To most 
non-Catholics it appeared puzzling and 
repellent: it deals with sin. . . . But the 
greater part of Stuart’s co-religionists 
were also scandalized by the book. The 


Catholics of America have been infected 


by the puritanical system of suppre, 
sion.” Michael Williams, in the Foy. 
word to the second edition published ip 
1933, thought that the times were then 
more propitious for the novel than when 
it was first published: “The acute pres. 
sure of the terror and the mystery and 
the beauty of human life which the 
world war and the chaos of society since 
the war have exerted on humanity, are 
preparing readers for the literature 
which deals with such themes as W. 

ing Cross, in such a high mood of spir 
itual realism as marks the creative work 
of Henry Longan Stuart.” Whatever the 
reason may be, perhaps the present day, 
when an increasing number of Amer 
ican readers have discovered the novels 
of Mauriac, Undset, Greene and Ber. 
nanos, is the time for Weeping Cross- 
closer in spirit to those novels than to 
any published at the turn of the century 
in America —to receive a wider appre 
ciation and recognition than it has had. 
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seem to realize the complications, and 
even sufferings, she caused in the lives 
of others as soon as there was a question 
of her vocation to self-effacement. Her 
own eagerness for discomfort in little 
things and affliction in great ones made 
her oblivious of the splashes of discom- 
fort and affliction which might bespatter 
her surroundings.” 


Of necessity this book contains much 
about Simone Weil’s theories, and by 
comparing her own works with what is 
here said of them the interested reader 
has at his disposal all the elements for 
a considered judgement. I am inclined 
to believe that her charity, which seemed 
to border on the heroic, has more to 
teach us than her writings, and for that 
reason we can be grateful for the occa- 
sional biographical, details which lighten 





some of the discussion. The discomfort 
and affliction, despite some of its (to 
her) less obvious consequences, which 
she sought so avidly, was part of her de 
sire to share in, to adhere to, the suffer- 
ings of the world. On the other hand 
her system is a striking proof of the 
need for a Church teaching with author- 
ity or—put differently, as M. Thibon 
does—though Simone Weil’s works 
swarm with heresies, we have the equip- 
ment for dealing with them. “We have 
to raise the level of our discussion,” he 
writes, “and to stop considering Simone 
Weil only from the point of view of her 
relations with Catholicism and her fail- 
ure to become a convert. . . . We have 
to read her, as for example we read 
Plato. If we look for heresies in Plato, 
we shall find them easily enough.” The 
preoccupation with the question of why 
Simone Weil (and others besides) did 
not enter the Church savours sometimes 
of a guilty conscience on the part of 
Catholics. If, as was hinted above, 
Simone Weil's life is more important 
and better than her theories, it is per 
haps true to say, also, that Christians 
are almost always less good than theit 
theories. Was this the cause of her being 
kept outside? Was it Christians who pre 
vented her from recognizing the face of 
God in his Church? 
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